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CHAPTER VI. 
En VoyvaGeE. 


RINGLE, Felicia’s maid, did not 
call her mistress next morning 
till a very short time before the 
omnibus was starting for the 
station ; and Felicia, who had lain 
awake half the night, jumped up 
half asleep, and proceeded to dress 
as quickly as she could. They 
were only justin time. Mr. Bracy 
was impatiently stamping on the 
pavement in an agony of punc- 
tuality. Jasper had walked on, 
they said. His luggage was there 
—three large bags, red, blue, and 
yellow, with which he habitually 
travelled. The intelligent Geor- 
gina, calm, brown, composed, was 
sitting in her corner, looking per- 
fectly unmoved. Mrs. Bracy was 
also installed, checking over the 

various umbrellas and parcels. She was evidently ruffled: with poetic 

natures crossness verges on tragedy, and becomes very alarming at times. 
“I’m so sorry,” said Felicia ; and she looked vaguely round, and to 
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her surprise, and disappointment too, discovered no sign of Colonel 
Baxter. “ Where is Colonel Baxter?” she said. 

“My dear, how can I tell you?” said Mrs. Bracy, who was in 
devout hopes that he had been left behind ; and Flora stared at Felicia as 
if in some surprise at her question. 

Felicia flushed up; this was not what she had intended. “ Mrs, 
Bracy, we must go back,” said the young lady very much agitated. “I 
promised that he should come with us. What will he think?” 

“ What is there to prevent Colonel Baxter from coming with us, if he 
chooses,” said the elder lady with freezing politeness. “Certainly, if you 
wish it, I will desire the omnibus to return.” 

Felicia was just preparing to say that at all events Pringle should 
remain with a message, when the object of all this discussion stood up at 
a street corner to let them pass. 

His luggage was also piled on the top of the omnibus, with Jasper’s 
rainbow bags, and he had walked the short distance from the hotel to 
the railway station. 

Felicia, seeing him, was satisfied at once; her sudden energy of oppo- 
sition passed away ; and when they all met at the station she greeted him 
smiling and composed, gave him her hand and her hand-bag with its 
many silver flagons. 

Baxter could not find a place in the same carriage with Felicia ; he 
climbed up upon the roof, where he sat smoking his cigar, and thinking 
over a short journey they had once taken together, six years before. Then 
it was Fate that had separated them, honour, every feeling of affection 
and gratitude; now, only her will and the interference of a foolish woman 
kept them apart. From where he sat he looked down upon Jasper, who 
stood outside the carriage door upon a sort of platform with a rail ; the 
artist was hatless, he wished his hair to stream upon the wind. 

“Take care, Jasper. Come in here,” cries Mrs. Bracy, who had just 
sent off the Colonel, and declared she must have space for her two fat feet 
upon the opposite seat, and that there was no roora for anyone else in the 
carriage. 

But Jasper said he preferred the rhythm of motion as it thrilled him 
where he stood. 

A pretty little railway runs between the smiling valleys that lead 
from Berne to Interlaken. 

Felicia, looked out of the window well pleased hy the pleasant sights 
and aspect of the road. 

The railway meets a steamer waiting by a certain smiling green 
landing-place ; and all the passengers issue from the train and go on 
board, and look over the sides of the boat into deep sweet waters lapping 
the shore, and calmly flowing in long silver ripples across the lake. On 
either side the green banks are full and overflowing. White pensions 
stand in gardens ; people come down to the steps to see the steamer pass. 
Everything tells of peace, of a placid, prosperous comfort. 
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Baxter found Felicia a place by an American lady who was pointing 
out the various scenes of interest with an alpenstock, and the help of a 
Baedeker, to two young ladies her charges. 

“Oh, Miss Cott, is this the page?” enquire her pupils. ‘“ What is 
the exact distance per rail from Berne to the steamer?” 

“ Page 47,” says Miss Cott, rapidly turning over the leaves, 

The steamer started off; all the people clustering on board flapped 
their wings, and hummed their song in the sunshine as it streamed 
above the awning. The Swiss ladies accepted a respectful share of their 
husbands’ conversation ; the American ladies, on the contrary, took the 
lead. There was one stout and helpless personage, covered with rings 
and many plaits of false hair, to whom Felicia had taken a great dislike, 
until a little brown-faced girl with earrings ran up and began to kiss the 
ugly cheeks and to smoothe the woman’s tumbled locks. 

“ Look at that child,” said Felicia ; “ how fond she seems to be of the 
horrid old woman! Iam sure I never could tolerate such a mother.” 

“ And yet you care for her,” said Baxter, looking with no friendly 
glances at Mrs. Bracy advancing to join them. “Oh, Felicia! won’t you 
tell her that you are going to belong to me, not to her? You must choose 
between us, you see,” he said with a smile. 

“How can you speak so absurdly?” she said, turning away hurt; 
“how mistrustful, how unkind you are!” 

She did not make allowances for his diffidence, for his boundless 
admiration, for his natural wish for certainty now that the die was cast. 
The Colonel, who had less life before him than Felicia, more experience 
of its chances and disappointments, more intensity of feeling to urge him 
on, might well be more impatient. He had kept her waiting: did 
the malicious little creature mean him to feel her power now and to take 
her wilful vengeance? Her cousin James had spoilt her so utterly that 
she imagined that all lovers were like James, and would submit to her 
quick caprices, her sudden flights. Little she knew Aurelius, who now, 
with black, bent brows, excited, uncompromising, prepared to show her 
what he felt. 

Felicia wanted everybody, not Aurelius only, but others, to be happy 
and satisfied. It seemed to her to be almost wicked to sacrifice old and 
tried friends to the fancies of this new comer. 

He had played a part in her life, indeed, but it had been a shadowy 
part hitherto. Suddenly that shadow had become alive: it spoke for 
itself; it had a bearing which she could no longer sway at her fancy now. 
She hardly knew what she felt, or what she wanted. Time seemed to 
her the chief thing that was to explain and harmonise it all, to accustom 
her to it all. It would be very nice to have him there always, she 
thought. They might take walks together, and read books together, and 
little by little he would learn to appreciate her dear, kind Bracys, and 
they would learn to know him. Suddenly a thought struck her. Could 
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it be Emily Flower who had influenced him against her friends? It was 
not like him to be so unkind. 
Baxter, meanwhile, who had thought that all was explained and 
- clear between them, could not understand these recurring doubts and 
hesiiations. He had made up his mind to come to an issue of some 
sort ; and as he stood behind Felicia’s bench he let his fancy drift, as hers 
had sometimes done—imagined a little scene between them which was 
to take place in a very few minutes ; he was to speak plainly to her ; to 
the woman who had all but promised to be his wife; he meant to tell 
her how truly he loved her, how unendurable this present state of sus- 
pense had suddenly become. 
His whole heart went out to her in tenderness and protection. He 
felt so much and so deeply, surely she would understand him. 
The steamer paddled on its way, the hills floated past, the people 
came on board, and struggled off to shore. . . . 


















CHAPTER VII. 


No ANSWER. 







PRESENTLY, a special peaceful hour of sun and calm content seemed to 
fall on the travellers: the talk became silenced, the waters deepened, 
the banks shone more green. Aurelius, looking up, saw that his enemy 
had allowed herself to be overcome by the stillness, by the tranquil rock- 
ing of the boat. She was leaning her head on Miss Harrow’s shoulder. 
Mr. Bracy was at the other end of the boat, claiming acquaintance with 
a bench full of English people. Jasper was drowsily balancing himself 
against the bulwark, with both arms widely extended. A swan came 
sailing out from shore; and then Aurelius began his sentence, and in 
plain words, not without feeling and honest diffidence, he spoke in a low 
voice, of which Felicia heard every syllable. 

“T have been thinking that I perhaps took you by surprise yester- 
day,” he said. “If it is so you must tell me; you must not be afraid 
of giving me pain. Anything is better than want of confidence; but 
this state of indecision is really more than I can bear. It was not with- 
out painful uncertainty as to what your answer might be that I came; 
and yet you know that my heart is yours, and has been yours only for 
all these years. Now whatever your answer may be, I will abide by it.” 

Felicia was touched ; but she was silent, tapping her foot against the 
wooden deck. 

“Tf I had come long ago, perhaps I might have had more chance,” 
Aurelius went on, frightened by her silence. ‘“ Perhaps you think me 
presumptuous. Some one in whom I trust encouraged.me to come.” 

“ Emily Flower, I suppose, told you to come,” said Felicia. 
“ Yes,” stupid Aurelius answered, slowly. ‘“ She told me to come.” 
Felicia looked away ; she did not care to meet his honest eyes. So he 
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had not come of himself, but only because his cousin had sent him; only 
come because he thought she expected it of him. Her cheek burned with 
indignant fire. 

The little heiress was an autocrat in her way—in thatgentle, vehi 
kind-hearted way of hers. She was an unreasonable autocrat as she sat 
there motionless, with her head turned away ; her eyes flashed angrily, 
but then tears came to put out the fire. Was no one to betrusted? Did 
not even Aurelius love her enough to come straight home to her. He too, 
must needs consult, and hesitate, and calculate. James would not have 
left her all this long time. The steamer paddled on while the two 
waited in their many voiced silence, but when at last Felicia looked up, the 
glance that met her own was so sad that she had not the heart to speak 
the jealous words that had been upon her lips, the crimson died out of 
her cheeks, her eyes softened. Aurelius took it all so humbly with a 
sudden hopelessness that surprised Miss Marlow, who, as I have said, 
for all her innocent vanities and whimsicalities, did not realise in what 
estimation Baxter held her. Something touched her. Suddenly her face 
changed to the old kind face again, she put out her little hand with 
its soft grey glove. 

“We must have our talk another day,” she said; “ to-morrow, not 
now. This is not the time.” 

“ No, indeed,” said Aurelius, not without emphasis; for as he spoke 
Mrs. Bracy was awakening with a wild start and an appealing smile to the 
company such as reviving sleepers are apt to give. Ina minute more 
she had joined Felicia. Baxter walked away to where Jasper, at his end 
of the boat, had shifted his spread eagle attitude into one of skewer- 
like rigidity ; while little Mr. Bracy came trotting up panting and bub- 
bling over with information : “The Alpes, the Alpes,” says he; “I’m 
told that is the place’ to go to, Flora; good table d’héte, a magnificent 
view ; the divine for you my love, for us the creature comforts. That 
family you see sitting near the wheel are going there; the gentleman 
strongly recommends the place—a very pleasant, well-informed person : 
he was on board the steamer we crossed in to Calais. I think you 
would like him, but of course one can’t be sure.” 

“Edgar,” said his wife emphatically, “make what acquaintances you 
like, but pray do not introduce them to me. Our party is much too 
large as itis. It was a mistake bringing Georgina,” she added, as Felicia 
looked up at her with a quick glance. 

“You did it out of kindness, my love. The poor girl is ocenyialy 
enjoying herself,” cries the little man, anxiously. 

Then all the little bustlings and distractions of the road come to 
divert everybody’s mind from personalities. 

The travellers by water were turned into passengers by steam, and 
then again into wretched fares, wedged side by side in a light red velvet 
omnibus, with gilt-looking glasses to reflect their wry faces. Jasper had 
more than enough to do grappling with his parti-coloured bags, Aurelius 
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shouldered his own small portmanteau and Felicia’s dressing-case, leaving 
Mr. Bracy, with the help of the amiable Miss Harrow, to collect the many 
possessions of his Flora—her writing book (carried loose with her pen 
and herinkstand), her cushions and sunshades, her luncheon in its basket. 

Mrs. Bracy’s poet nature invariably required a luncheon basket, the 
one arm-chair, the most comfortable bed-room, the wing of the chicken, 
the shady corner in the garden. 

The spirit being imprisoned in mortal coil, Flora was wont to say 
it required absolute freedom from mere femporary discomfort, in order 
to have full scope to soar. 

“So I have observed,” says Baxter, dryly, making room for himself 
among Mrs. Bracy’s parasols. 

“ Ah!” Mrs. Bracy answers, dimly dissatisfied ; “ you notice every- 
thing.” I hope my footrest is not in your way. 

“ For comfort,” says Jasper, joining in from the opposite corner of the 
omnibus, and with a glance at the other passengers, “ give me cats to stroke. 
T thought of bringing a couple abroad, but my uncle dissuaded me.” 

“Oats!” says Baxter, eying Jasper as if he was a maniac. 

But here the omnibus stops at the doors of the hotel; the porters, 
waiters, majordomos, rush forward breathless, to grip the elbows of the 
descending travellers. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
By a FountalIn. 


Ir is very hot and sultry in the hotel garden. The fountain and the 
piano from the saloon are playing a duett. The fountain itself must be 
boiling after the morning’s glare, but the sound of the water is not the 
less delightful to parched ears. An old man sits on a bench by a charm- 
ing and handsome young woman; a grandchild is playing at his feet. 
The old man’s is 2 world-known name ; he has swayed nations and armies 
in his life, but he is quietly stirring his coffee in the shadow of the chest- 
nut tree. Presently, obsequiosity in thread gloves, with a newspaper in 
its hand, comes up bows low, and takes a respectful chair at the old 
diplomat’s invitation. Felicia is sitting in a little arbour close by, lean- 
ing back half asleep, and swinging her little feet. She has taken 
off her felt hat, and pushed back the two plaits that usually make a sort of 
coronet about her pretty head. The diamond ornament at her throat 
glistens like the radiating lights of the fountain ; the folds of her China 
silk dress shine with tints that come and go. She is in a peaceful, ex- 
pectant state of mind, drowsy, prepared for happiness to come to her ; it 
is much too sultry weather to go in search of it. ‘“ How can Georgina 
go on practising as she does through the heat of the day?” Meanwhile, 
Miss Harrow, the musician, leaves off for an instant, looks up at the 
approach of Colonel Baxter, or answers when he asks her whether she 
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has seen Miss Marlow, “Yes, Colonel Baxter, you will find her by the 
fountain ;” and then she begins again with fresh spirit, and some vague 
and reanimating sense of an audience. The dry knobbly fingers rattle 
on, her bony head nods in time, her skinny kid feet beat upon the pedal 
with careful attention. It would be difficult to say of what use Georgina’s 
monotonous music is to herself, or to art, or to the world in general ; but 
she does her best, while Felicia by the fountain shrugs her pretty shoulders, 
Miss Marlow is still sleepily watching the old diplomat and his coffee-pot 
under the tree, and then her soft, heavy eyes travel on to the end of 
the terrace, where she can see the line of the mountains. Everything 
to-day is sleepy, and heaped with shadows and tranquil languor. The 
blue is kindling beyond the line of crests, the lovely azure flows 
from peak to peak, from pass and glacier to rocky summit; the sky 
seems to catch fire as Felicia looks, and a white something leaps to 
meet it. The bushes about are all in flower;’a whole parterre of olive- 
green and starry constellations is scenting the air. How hot, how 
still it is! how straight the paths look, just crossed here and there by 
some faint shadow! One’s life seems passed, Fay thinks, in straggling 
from shadow into sunshine, and from sunshine into shadow again. 
Outside the low wall the people go passing—the prim young German 
ladies with their tight waists, slightly lame from their clumsy high heels; 
the little fat Englishman, conscious of his puggaree; the Swiss family, 
in drab, with hand-bags to match, each shaded by a dome of grey calico. 
Then Felicia vacantly stares at the shining ball upon its stick; growing 
in front of the hotel, and which reflects the sun and the human beings 
coming and going upon the face of the earth, all gradually curved: and 
while she is still looking—the figures issue from the ball, they turn into 
well-known faces and forms; one sits down beside her on the bench, 
another holds out with both hands a china plate, which breaks into a star. 
Felicia’s little head falls gently back upon a branch of myrtle. She is 
asleep, and peacefully slumbering in the valley of ease, with a sweet childish 
face, breathing softly; and Aurelius, black and determined, who has 
come to reproach her, to insist upon an explanation, stands watching 
her slumbers for a moment. As he watches his face softens and melts, and 
then he walks away very quietly. When Felicia awoke with a start about 
an hour later, she found a soft knitted shaw] thrown over her. Baxter did 
not appear again till dinner time, and during dinner he said nothing par- 
ticular, looked nothing remarkable. He sat next Felicia, attended to her 
wants, and talked very pleasantly in the intervals. 

The Bracys were bent upon enjoying the various pleasures of the place ; 
and Mr. Bracy, having learned from the head waiter next day that a band 
played in the gardens of the establishment from four to five, urged his 
ladies to attend the entertainment. They consented somewhat lazily, for, 
as I have said, the weather was hot, and exertion seemed unwelcome, but 
once they were there it was pleasant enough—a little breeze came rustling 
over their heads ; the company sat chattering, turning over newspapers, 
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eating ices; the tunes were dinning gaily ; cigars were puffing; friends 
were greeting. Felicia was sitting between Mr. Bracy and Miss Harrow, 
under the shade of an awning, Mrs. Bracy was taking a turn on Jasper’s 
indigo arm, when Mr. Bracy suddenly started up to greet some of his 
numerous steam-boat acquaintances, and at the same minute somebody 
came striding over a low iron fence at the back of Felicia’s chair, and 
sat down beside her, in Mr. Bracy’s vacant place. I need not say that 
this was Baxter, who had chosen his time. 

“ We can have our talk now, Felicia. You gave me no chance last 
night. Miss Harrow, would you kindly leave us for a few minutes?” 
* (Georgina instantly vanished in discreet alarm, notwithstanding Felicia’s 
imploring glances), and then Baxter went on very quietly, but with increas- 
ing emphasis: “ You must face the truth, Felicia; you must give me my 
answer. Ask no one else to advise you—tell me what you wish from 
yourself! This much I havea right to ask. I have kept out of your 
way all to-day on purpose ; now you must let me speak plainly. All night 
long I lay awake wondering what you would decide. I know,” he added, 
that as far as the world goes I am about as bad a match as you could 
make, but I don’t think anyone could ever love you better.” 

She heard his voice break a little as he spoke, and then he waited for 
the last time in renewed emotion for the answer that was to decide both 
their fates. He was really not asking too much. Ashe said, he hada 
right to an answer. Was it some evil demon that prompted Felicia? 
She meant to spare him, as she thought, to gain time for herself. 

“Why are you always thinking of my money?” she said. “ Mrs. 
Bracy tells me it can all be tied up if I marry ; it need not concern you.” 

Her words somehow jarred upon Baxter ; indeed, they jarred upon 
Felicia herself as she spoke them. He was over-wrought, perhaps un- 
reasonable, in his excitement. 

“It is you and Mrs. Bracy, not I, who are always thinking about 
moncy,” he cried. “If you can suspect me of such unworthy motives, 
you are pot the woman [ took you for. Felicia, trust me—make no 
conditions —— ” 

She laid her hand upon his arm to quiet him, but he went on all the 
more vehemently. ‘You let their flatteries poison your true self. I 
will agree to none of their bargains. If you love me, marry me with 
your heart and with all that you have. If you do not care for me, send 
me away, and I will certainly trouble you no longer. Qh, Felicia! you 
should not use me so.” 

He spoke in a voice which frightened her, with a sort of reproach- 
’ ful despotism that startled and terrified Miss Marlow far more than he 
had any idea of. When she answered, it was to a sudden scraping of 
fiddles, to which she unconsciously raised her tones. 

“T cannot see what you have to complain of,” she said, trembling. 
“ Tf youinsist upon only marrying me with my money, I certainly cannot 
agree to the bargain. AsI told Mrs. Bracy, I do not grudge you the 
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money ; if you wanted some I would give you some, but not myself with 
it. You-——” 

“Felicia!” He started up, and spoke in a cold rasping voice. “ You 
need not have insulted me. You are ruined by your miserable fortune. 
My truths don’t suit you—their lies please you better. Good-bye; be 
happy your own way with the companions you prefer.” You have 
given me my answer. 

“Colonel Baxter!” cried Felicia, starting up too, as he turned. 
“Don’t go, you know you promised to come with us to-morrow.” 

Aurelius looked her hard in the face, with his dark reproachful angry 
eyes. “I could only have come in one way,” he said; “ that is over for 
ever.” 

“For—for ever,” Felicia faltered, dropping back into her chair again, 
for he was gone. The musicians had ended, the whole place seemed sud- 
denly empty and astir, a crowd seemed to surround her, she thought once 
that Baxter had returned, but it was only Jasper standing besideher. “TI 
came back to look for you,” said he. ‘“ Aunt Flora is gone to the hotel. 
What is this?” and he suddenly stooped and picked up a dirty little bit 
of yellow rag that was hanging to one of the railings. ‘See what quality ! 
What exquisite modulations of tone!” cries Jasper, holding his prize up 
in the air. 

_ Exquisite,” said Felicia, mechanically—she knew not to what, nor did 
she look at the precious rag. At the first opportunity she escaped from 
him, and ran upstairs and along the passage that led to her own room. 
Once there, she locked the door, still in a sort of maze. She sat stupidly 
upon the red velvet sofa, staring through the window at the great white 
Jungfrau, which seemed to stare back at her. What had she done? Had she 
been wise—had she been acting with sense and judgment and sincerity ? 
There are passes in life where it is scarcely possible to realise very clearly 
the names of the various impulses by which we are driven. Every moment 
brings a fresh impression, a fresh aspect of things. Each impression is 
true but partial, each aspect is sincere but incomplete. Perhaps at such 
times the only clue is the dim sense of a whole to be completed, the 
craving for more time, for distance that defines, and cancels the less im- 
portant facts, and reveals the truth. Felicia had followed her impulse 
and let Aurelius go, though in her heart she would fain have called 
him back to her again. Baxter had set the estimation of others beyond 
his own conviction. Instead of thinking only of Felicia, he had thought 
of his shortcomings ; and she, instead of thinking of Baxter, had talked 
about him to Flora Bracy. It had all been so short that she could 
scarcely realise it. If her happiness had been vague, her unhappiness 
was still more intangible. What had these two days brought about? 
A possibility. Aurelius had reproached her, she had answered angrily ; 
but it was all over. ‘“ For ever,” he had said. She sat there till the 
loud dinner-bell began to din through the house, and raps at the door 
reminded her that Pringle was outside, the others were waiting. Could 
1—6 
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she bear to tell them? Some feeling in her heart shrank from their 
comments. She felt that it would be best to try and behave as if nothing 
had happened. She bathed her aching head, let Pringle smooth her hair 
and then hurried down stairs. 


CHAPTER IX, 
TABLE vD’HOTE. 


Aut the doors were opening and the tenants coming out of their 
rooms, with various appetites and attempts at adornment. Mrs. 
Bracy was arrayed in her most gorgeous hues, with an Indian scarf 
wound about her ample shoulders; but even Mrs. Bracy’s colours 
faded before some of the amazing rainbows that appeared balanced on 
their high heels, puffed, frizzed, stuffed out with horsehair, tied in 
by strings, and dabbed with red and yellow, as, male and female, 
they descended the great staircase and took their places at the long 
table. Felicia’s place was, as usual, by Jasper and Mrs. Bracy. Miss 
Harrow sat opposite with Mr. Bracy. The day before Baxter had 
been at Felicia’s right hand, and all dinner time they had chatted com- 
fortably together. To-day she looked round at his empty place; it was 
filled by a well-worn foreign edition of Miss Harrow, a little haggard 
woman, with an anxious glance and appetite, who seemed to eat not 
because she was hungry, but because she had paid for her dinner, and 
was determined to have her money’s worth. She looked at Miss 
Marlow once or twice. “ They will give you ice if you demand them,” 
she said, in tolerable English, to Felicia ; “and you have a right to a 
wing of the chick. Some people have left since yesterday ; you have 
been moved up by Mr. Franz. You are not such a large party as you 
were. I am all alone! yes, I am always travelling alone. Where is 
that gentleman who was travelling with you yesterday ?” 

Felicia felt her cheeks blush up suddenly, and then she blushed again 
with vexation. 

“Tnterlaken is a dull place for gentlemen who can valk. Ah! here 
comes the salad,” said the little woman, who saw it all, but pretended to 
be looking at her plate. “Do not pass it over. Mr. Franz makes such 
good salad. I tell the lady what good salad you make,” said she to the 
head waiter ; and then the little ghost-like woman began to devour the 
green lettuce, in a curious hurried way, as if she feared that her food 
might be taken away from her. “It is sad to be all alone in places like 
’ these,” she went on, with a quick look at Felicia. ‘I make friends, but 
people go away, and it is all to begin again ;” and she flirted out a great 
green fan, and began to whisk it backwards and forwards. 

The great hall grew hotter and hotter, the voices seemed to rise, the 
clatter to increase, the waiters were flying about, a moraine of smoking 
dishes, of plates, and scraps of comestibles seemed hurled by some invisible 
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means across the great counter at the far end of the room. Felicia’s 
spirits sank lower and lower. All alone! Something in the woman’s 
voice seemed to rouse a dismal echo in her own mind ; the sight of that 
thin nervous hand, flickering, darting at the salt, flying at the dishes, in 
the place of A urelius’s tranquil neighbourhood, seemed to play upon every 
nerve. Where was he? What was he thinking? Would that poor 
woman never keep quiet? She had a longing to seize the skinny hand and 
tie it down. If Felicia disliked her unknown companion’s eager movements, 
the firm grasp of Mrs. Bracy’s fat familiar fingers was almost as trying. 

“Do not talk so much to that horrid woman,” said the poetess. “She 
wants to join on to our party. I will not have her impose upon us.” 

“ Hush—she will hear you,” says Felicia; for she saw the little bat- 
like lady’s eyes fixed upon Mrs. Bracy’s lips. 

“My dear child, these people have no conscience,” said Flora, 
crossly. ‘‘ Edgar,” bending forward, “ what do you say ?” 

“We shall have Fine Weather for our Expedition To-morrow !” 
shouts Mr. Bracy, acrossthe table. ‘“ This gentleman,” pointing to a very 
red face and a flannel shirt, ‘‘ has come just from Mirren, by the Scheideck. 
He tells me the mountains are looking remarkable fine just now. Who 
knows what inspirations, eh, Flora, my love?” and Mr. Bracy suddenly 
began something confidentially, in an undertone, to his new-found friend, 
and Felicia could tell from the expression of the little man’s eyebrows 
that he was speaking of the Poems. Then her thoughts travelled away 
from the clatter of the present to the mountains of to-morrow. She im- 
patiently longed to get to them, to breathe their silent pure air, to escape 
this stifling valley, which had suddenly lost all interest for her, all vitality. 
Her heart sank, and sank into some depth, where pain began and no 
happiness could reach. What was Jasper saying? did she feel faint? 
wouldshe come out? A sort of mist fell hetween her and her neighbours. 

“Take my fan,” says the strange lady. 

Mrs. Bracy looked at her young companion, and thought of proposing 
to leave the table with her, but the ices were coming round at that 
moment ; they looked so refreshing in their pink pyramids that, on second 
thoughts, she helped herself largely. “This will do you good, dear 
Felicia,” she said ; but Felicia jumped up quickly, and escaped through 
a door which happened to be behind her chair. They found her sitting 
quietly on the balcony outside their sitting-room, when they rejoined her. 
She looked very pale ; she was watching the floating snow-range in its 
evening dream of light and silver and faint azalea tints. Others had 
come out to see the wonders of that sunset. 


The tongues of fire fell that night upon the company assembled in the 
garden of the Hotel des Alpes at Interlaken—Parthians, with many 
glances and chignons ; clergymen and Jews and infidels taking their hard- 
earned holidays together ; the light fell upon them all, and they all spoke 
in words of wondering praise. 
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The very children seemed impressed. The fire leapt from snow 
to snow, dazzling in tender might. The mountain seemed to put out 
great wings, to tremble with a mysterious life; the snow-fields hung 


mid-air, the radiance of their summits seemed to spread into space. | 


People came out from the long tables where they had been dining, stream- 
ing out into the garden where the miracle was to be seen. Voices 
changed, peop!e changed ; for a few moments one impulse seemed to touch 
all these human beings, calling them to something most mysterious and 
beyond them, utterly beyond expression or remembrance. Such a mood 
coming from without, imposed by inanimate things upon the living, seems 
to be like some ancient history of revelation realised once again. The 
faces shone as they turned towards the mountains all burning in their light. 

Upon a balcony of the hotel our Poetess had appeared shrouded in a 
long gauze veil. She stood, tablets in hand, and pausing for inspiration. 
Mrs. Bracy hated people to talk when she was taking notes. She desired 
some one, who exclaimed in the room within, to be silent now, and 
presently her own voice was the only one to be heard upraised in shrill 
approbation of the solemn beauty of the evening. 

One or two people had left the garden and the crowd, and crossed the 
road and sat quietly upon the low parapet opposite, watching. The 
Swiss women, who seem hired at so much a day to walk slowly up 
and down the avenue, in starched sleeves, with go-carts, ceased to drag 
for a moment and stopped to look. So did the sentimental German 
ladies with their hand bags, and the eager English tourists, and. the 
Swiss students in spectacles, with their arms full of books, and the Russian 
and American travellers in their well-fitting clothes. 

The glory passed on by degrees ; an awful shadow rose from the valley 
and mounted upward, rapid, remorseless. The beautiful flames of a 
moment sank away ; the pinnacles still dominated with their fiery points 
—an instant more and all was over in that wonder-world, and the oil- 
lamps resumed the reign upon earth. 

The old diplomat on his terrace went back to his evening paper ; two 
young gir!s at a window clasped each other’s hands in youthful enthusiasm 
and regret; the lady in the balcony continued her remarks. 

“Did you not observe the marvellous effect of that last, last tint, 
succumbing as it were to the great 

“Tt is a passion of atmospheric word painting,” interrupted Jasper, 
who had been hastily making a sketch with some yellow ochre and carmine. 

There was a sudden burst of voices from the garden below. “ Sugar, 
absolutely like sugar!” cried a young Russian lady to her partner of the 
night before. 

“Sugar !” exclaims Mrs. Bracy in a sepulchral voice; “do they liken 
that noble mass tc sugar—that livid, living, loving 4 

“My dear Flora, do see after Miss Marlow!” said little Mr. 
Bracy, anxiously. 

“Tt is nothing, nothing,” Felicia whispers, trying in vain to hush her 
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sobs. Suddenly the poor little thing had burst into tears, and all 
the gold stoppers out of her travelling-bag were produced in vain 
to soothe her troubles. Some remembrance of the night before had 
come over her, some sudden realisation of her lonely state, and yet 
Baxter was only ten miles off, toiling up the mountain road to Grindel- 
wald, as it lies on the mountain side, at the foot of the Eiger, and of the 
great Wetterhorn, with its crown of floating mist. 

It had been so sudden, she could scarcely believe in it. Baxter was 
gone—no one but herself seemed to miss him. Why was he not there 
to see the beautiful sunset? If her brief happiness had been vague, 
her present unhappiness seemed still more intangible. Aurelius had been 
' unkind, unreasonable; she had answered unkindly—that was all, and 
everything was changed somehow, and why was she so miserable ? 

Mrs. Bracy may have had her suspicions, but she bided her time, 
and kept her words to herself. Felicia was petted, sent to bed, to all 
sorts of vague agitated dreams of parting and desolate places, to dreary 
startings and remorseful awakenings, as the night sped on with stars 
without, to the murmurs, and muffled cries from the valley. 

And then, after the long night came morning, as it comes, with a 
sort of surprise; day breaking once more after the darkness of many 
hours; the sweet irresistible light reaching everywhere—into every 
corner—spreading across the valleys as they lie dimly in their dreams. 
It starts along the mountain side, the shadows melt, disperse. Crisp 
ridges come into streaming relief; then the snow fields are gained, and 
lo! mysterious, simultaneous, behold the lights break forth on every side, 
and the dazzling white Jungfrau floats dominant once more. 


CHAPTER X. 
An OFFER OF MARRIAGE. 


Tuey set off for Grindelwald next day in two quick trotting carriages. 
The horses were hung with cheerful little bells, and seemed well able to 
face the steep pass. ‘‘ How delicious!” cried Felicia, as the wheels of 
her einspanner rolled across the resounding boards of a wooden bridge. 
The young lady leant forward eagerly, and the cool breeze from the 
torrent came blowing into her blushing face. She looked down with 
bright-eyed wonder at the foaming water rushing underneath. 

“Look! mem,” said Pringle; “ what a picture!” And so it was, 
for the snow-capped mountain-heads uprose at the turn of the winding 
road ; the grey river was eddying on its way, and the charcoal-burners 
had lit a fire that flamed down among the boulders hy the running stream. 

It was almost evening when they reached their  Rascias. end ; coming 
up through the village street, with its busy little shops lighting up, and 
the friendly clusters of peasant folk gossiping after their day’s work. 
The great mountains actually overhung the little village; huge rocks 
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reared their mighty sides, all lined and seamed with the intricate net- 
work of delicate shadow ; the pale white crests clustered beyond the 
rocks. Felicia was almost overpowered by the pomp and stately splen- 
dour of this mighty Court, to which she was not yet accustomed. She 
could hardly tear herself away from the terrace in front of the windows. 

“ Dinner, ladies, dinner!” cried Mr. Bracy, calling from the dining- 
room of the hotel. As they came in, he made them take their places, 
talking as usual, while he saw to everybody’s requirements. He had 
just seen their friend Colonel Baxter’s name in the book. “ He slept 
here last night, and has gone on to the upper glacier,” says Mr. Bracy, 
sharpening his knife. 

Jasper had also seen the Colonel’s departure, not without satisfaction. 
He had been cross-questioning Georgina in the einspanner coming up. 

“There was something,” Georgina owned confidentially. ‘They had 
a long, long conversation. I think she is angry.” 

“ She wants a protector,” said Jasper thoughtfully, twirling the silver 
ring upon his first finger. 

I think the same evil imp which so maliciously prompted Felicia 
now involved the unfortunate painter in his toils, and began to whisper 
to him that Aurelius being gone, Jasper’s own hour had come. It was for 
him to make Felicia forget the faithless Colonel. No one knew for cer- 
tain what had happened ; only that Felicia was changed and preoccupied 
was evident to them all. Jasper ate his dinner as usual, but ostenta- 
tiously drank a great deal of wine. He began to turn sentimental ; from 
sentimental art to artistic sentiment the step is but short. 

The next day was Sunday. The bell of the village church had been 
going for an hour before Felicia arose ; as she dressed she had peeped out 
of her window at the figures passing up the street, quiet and collected, in 
their smart Sunday coiffes and beavers. As for the English, they also 
put on their best bonnets, and assembled in the dining-room of the hotel 
where in those days the English service was held once a week. The 
tables were rolled out of the way, the plates were put inside the wooden 
dresser, the chairs were set out in three rows, the blinds drawn half-way 

- down, and a few straggling travellers came into the room where the 
usual traffic was for a time suspended. 

But it was impossible not to feel the incongruity of the form in which 
much had been expressed that seemed almost incompatible with the 
associations of the place and its appurtenances. As the congregation left 
the room, the waiters began clattering their knives and forks and spread- 
ing the dinner tables once more ; and Felicia walked away, glad to escape 

‘up the village street towards the little churchyard, across which came 
the strain of a hymn sung by many voices. 

Felicia went to the door and looked into the quiet old building, 
where she saw a great number of the villagers assembled, each in their 
places. The brown-coated men were on one side, and the women were 
sitting in rows along the other aisle; the old ones in their coiffes, the 
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young ones with their pretty brown braids tied wtih velvet, displaying 
clean white sleeves and black bodices. The preacher was ascending 
his pulpit. It was all very quiet and decorous. The very bareness of 
the old church seemed to be more impressive than any, tawdry ornament. 
She listened, but she could scarcely follow the German of the preacher, and 
so she walked on a little way, turning one thing and another over in her 
mind. She came presently to a narrow bridge across a stream, and she 
stood looking thoughtfully down at the rushing water. "Where was she 
travelling to? Among what past and present things was she living? She 
started hearing a step. No; it was only Jasper in his indigo suit. 

It was Jasper, who came up to her, and suddenly, to Felicia’s dismay, 
began a long and desultory speech in which figured gem-like flames of 
twin lives, rosy raptures of love-greeting, and double stars encircling their 
own progression. Miss Marlow might not have understood a word he 
said, or that he intended this as a serious proposal, had not the un- 
lucky youth seized her by the hand and suddenly attempted to thrust the 
large silver ring which he usually wore on to her finger. Felicia fairly 
lost her temper, and snatched her hand away. The ring flashed into the 
stream. What! she had parted from the only man she had ever cared 
for in order to be insulted by this absurd and ridiculous mockery ! 
It seemed like a judgment upon her, a mockery of fate. “The com- 
panions you have chosen!” she seemed to hear Aurelius’ voice saying. 
What would he say if he were there now? She seemed to see the 
reproachful look of his eyes there before her. 

“ How dare you ask me to marry you!” she cried to poor astonished 
Jasper, “when you know you do not care for me one bit? Do you know 
I might have married someone who has loved me for years if I had not 
been ill advised, if I had not been a fool and thrown away my best chance? 
And do you suppose I should think of marrying you,” cried Felicia, 
“who do not care for me, and for whom I do not care?” and she turned 
and began hurrying back through a shower of rain towards the hotel. 
Jasper must have been possessed ; he followed her step by step, protesting 
in the language of a troubadour rather than that of a reasonable being. 
They had reached the churchyard by this time. ‘“ Do leave me,” cried 
Felicia, stopping short. “Don’t you see I want you to go?” and as 
she spoke she stamped her foot in a fit of most unladylike passion, 
then as suddenly burst into tears. The good old preacher’s voice had been 
droning on peaceably all this while inside the church, and Felicia’s expla- 
nations might have been continued even more fully if the sermon had not 
suddenly come to an end, and the congregation issued forth, opening its 
umbrellas, walking off with short sturdy legs, tucking up its ample petti- 
coats and trousers. The men, in their brown coats and clumsy boots, 
looked like good-natured bears trotting down the wet road; the women, 
with their kind faces, and quaint lace snoods, weré like figures out of 
some long-forgotten dream. They passed on, quietly streaming down the 
street ; some took to the fields, but more of them were going straight from 
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the service to their Sunday gathering at the tavern by the bridge. 
Disconcerted Jasper marched off with the crowd, leaving Felicia to get 
home as best she could. She found him, however, waiting for her at the 
entrance of the hotel. 

“T’m afraid I carried off the umbrella,” he said, with an uneasy 
laugh. “I’ve waited to tell you that—er,” here he looked very red and 
foolish, “you quite misunderstood me, Miss Marlow. You didn’t do 
me justice, indeed you didn’t. This shall make no difference on my part, 
and I hope you will keep a fellow’s confidence sacred.” 

“T have certainly no wish to repeat what has happened,” said Felicia, 
still unrelenting. 

“T shall start early to-morrow,” said Jasper, irritated. “ After a 
day alone in the mountains I shall know how to master my feelings. 
Perhaps if I meet Colonel Baxter,” he added, “you would like me to 
send him down.” 

This was said with a mixture of feminine spite and masculine 
jealousy. He felt be had revenged himself on Miss Marlow. Felicia 
did not answer; she looked Jasper full in the face, and swept past him 
haughtily to her own room. Poor Felicia! she began to find her cir- 
cumstances somewhat trying. Mrs. Bracy was especially snappish that 
evening ; Georgina looked tearful and reproachful. Miss Marlow won- 
dered whether Jasper had kept his own sacred confidence. It was quite 
a relief when kind little Mr. Bracy bustled in with a guide and a pro- 
gramme for the following day. 

“ What do you say to seeing something of the environs ? We might 
all start off to meet our artist to-morrow on his return? We can lunch 
at the chalet at the entrance to the upper glacier—excellent cookery, I 
am told; fine view of the mountains. Suit you? eh, Flora, my love?” 

Flora answered severely that she certainly should not go, she needed 
repose. Then she added, with intention: “ Probably Felicia would also 
wish to remain behind?” 

Nothing was farther from Felicia's wish. She merely said she would 
like to see the upper glacier. Three mules were accordingly ordered, 
with three guides to match. The mules were in the stables, the guides 
were spinning like teetotums with their mountain maidens in the ball- 
room, 
































CHAPTER XI. 






CLIMBING UP. 







Tuey were all somewhat late in their start next morning. At last they 
got off, the ladies in their improvised skirts, Mr. Bracy trotting faith- 
fully by their side in knickerbockers, and with an ice-axe which he had 
borrowed, but which he found some difficulty in managing. After pass- 
ing the church and the village, and crossing the stream of provoking 
associations, the way led up a narrow ledge cut along the side of the rock. 
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The path rose abruptly, and the great plain seemed to sink away at their 
feet. The mules stumbled on steadily ; and, after some half-hour’s arid 
climb, the path, with a sudden turn, led into a burst of gentle green and 
shade and sweetness. Mosses overflowed the huge granite stones; 
streams rippled ; the flowers which were over down below still starred 
white among the rocks; ferns started from the cracks in the huge fallen 
masses; the path wound and straggled on across meadows into woods of 
fragrant pine, flowing green and flowering light, until at last the travellers 
reached a wide green alp, covered with herds of browsing cattle, open 
to the clouds, and clothed with exquisite verdure and silence, 

There is a little erection built at the summit of the great alp for 
travellers to rest, and to eat wild strawberries if they will, provided by the 
villagers, while they admire the noble prospect. Felicia dismounted here, 
and went on a little way a-head into a wood of mountain ash and birch 
and chestnut. It seemed enchanted to her; so were the tree stems, and 
so was the emerald turf, still sparkling with the heavy morning dew. 
Every leaf seemed quivering with life. This sweet abundance lay on 
every side, tender little stems, bearing their burden of seed or flower ; 
leaves veined and gilt and bronzed. The eyebright, with its gentle velvet 
marks, sparkled among the roots of the trees ; moneywort flung its golden 
flowers; grass of parnassus lit its silver stars. Everything was delicate 
and tender in fragrant beauty. A little higher up Felicia could see the 
crimson berries, growing among grey stones and hairy mosses and pine 
roots. The leaves were like gold, the fruit glowing like rubies. A 
little peasant girl was climbing down the bank with a bunch of late 
wood strawberries. The child’s little fingers seemed the only ones that 
should pluck such fairy work. Felicia took the bunch of crimson fruit, 
and gave the little girl not money but a little chain of beads she 
happened to wear on her wrist. The child clapped her hands and ran 
away as hard as her little legs could carry her. Then came the mules 
and the guides, climbing up the road from the chalet, and the cavalcade 
set forth once more. 

High up at the end of a long winding mountain pass stands a little 
chalet, where cutlets are grilling, guides sit sipping their wine and crack- 
ing their jokes in the kitchen. The parlour, with its wooden walls, 
wooden tables and benches, is filled hy caravans of travellers ; some are 
on their way to the glacier, others are returning home; everybody is 
more or less excited, exhausted, hungry, discursive. The wooden hut 
echoes with voices, with the clatter of steel upon earthenware. Some- 
times, as the kitchen door swings upon its hinges, the guides begin a sort 
of jodelling chorus ; sometimes an impatient horse strikes up a snorting 
and pawing on the platform outside. From the terrace itself you may 
look across a great icy abyss to the mountains rising silent and supreme ; 
but the ch4let is a little commonplace noisy human oasis, hanging among 
the great natural solemnities all about, mighty rocks striking their 
shadows age after age, deserted seas that seem to have been frozen as 
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they tossed their unquiet waves in vast curves against the summer sky ; 
a wide valley blinked at by our wondering eyes, as we try to name this 
or that glittering point. Someone fires off an old blunderbuss, and the 
echo bangs down among the rocky clefts, striking and reverberating ; 
and then perhaps the host comes out courteously to announce that our 
portion of bread and cheese is served, and hungry travellers forget 
echoes, fatigue, and wonder in the absorbing process of luncheon. The 
German party were enjoying potato soup, and shouting over their dish as 
the ladies entered. 

‘ Here is our table,” says Mr. Bracy. ‘“ Kalbflesh, hey! I hope 
you ladies are not tired of veal cutlets.” Then, lowering his voice, “ Our 
friend from Berne. I knew him at once—very much altered, poor man 
—sadly burnt by the sun. Has been through a great deal of fatigue 
since we last saw him.” 

Felicia looked, and could scarcely recognise their fellow-traveller, so 
scorched and seamed, so ripped and hacked was he. His lips were 
swelled, his eyes were crimson, his wild tumbled hair hung limp about 
his face, his neat tight-fitting clothes were torn and soiled, and burst out 
at knees and elbows; his enamelled shirt-collar alone remained intact, 
except that a glittering crack in one place showed the steel ; a more for- 
lorn object it would be difficult to imagine. He himself, however, 
seemed well satisfied with his appearance, and with adventures, even 
more colossal than he had hoped for. He had lost his way up among the 
rocks the evening before, having scrambled up to see the sunset. Then 
came the darkness. He had been able to descend only by the most 
desperate heroism. 

“He was a madman to put himself into such a situation,” said the 
host, confidentially, to Miss Marlow, as he dusted her plate and wiped a 
glass which he set before her. “I discovered him by chance; half an 
hour later, it would have been too late—we could have done nothing. I 
sent our man off to help him across the glacier. The Herr saw him 
coming, and called out, ‘Have you food?’ Peter, our man, said, 
‘Yes; I have veal you can eat, and gain strength to return.’ He 
came back quite exhausted, and has been drinking all day to refresh 
himself. Travellers should not go into such places without guides; they 
get themselves into trouble, and we are blamed. Only this morning two 
gentlemen set out alone; one had spent the night here, an English 
colonel. The other arrived from Grindelwald. I said to him, ‘ Take 
Peter to show you the way to the upper glacier.’ Not he. But it is 
not safe.” : 

“Which way did they go?” said Felicia, putting down her knife and 
fork, and looking up into the host’s weather-beaten face. 

“ How can I tell?” said he, “ or where they may be now !” 

“Tt couldn’t be Jasper,” said Mr. Bracy, rather anxiously; “he 
wouldn’t have done anything rash. Just ask the man what sort of 
traveller it was, my dear.” 
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“One was black and somewhat silent,” said the host; “ military 
bear-like.” 

“That couldn’t have been Jasper,” said Mr. Bracy, relieved. 

“ And the other?” said Miss Harrow. 

“ The second,” said the man doubtfully, “he was strangely dressed ; 
he wore a feather, and seemed somewhat out of the common, an acti, 
perhaps, large ears, like Peter’s yonder.” 

Felicia hoped that Mr. Bracy did not understand, and hastily asked 
whether they had not written their names in the travellers’ book ; and 
sure enough, there upon the long page were the two signatures, Jasper’s 
curling J’s and Baxter’s close writing. “ Jasper is sure to be back,” said 
Mr. Bracy, slightly disquieted still ; “he is very careful about keeping 
people waiting, his aunt has taught him punctuality. He has gone sketch- 
ing somewhere, or forgotten thetime. Of course I don’t know anything 
about the Colonel. Very odd of him, wasn’t it, to leave us as he did 
without a word?” 

“Very odd,” said Felicia, faltering a little. They sat over luncheon 
as long as they could, and then ordered up coffee to pass the time ; and 
then Felicia left the other two, and went in front and stood gazing at the 

great hopeless wall of mountains. 

“You don’t mind waiting a little for him?” said little Mr. Bracy, 
fussing up presently. “ It is getting rather late, but I’m afraid my wife 
might be anxious if we went back without the boy. There’s a nice bench 
this way and an excellent telescope, one of Casella’s, if you wish to look 
through ; excellent maker, you know.” Felicia eagerly accepted Mr. 
Bracy’s suggestion. Was it some faint hope that Baxter might return ? 
Was it anxiety for Jasper that made her so reluctant to leave the place? 
Not long after Mr. Bracy disappeared, again to reappear in excellent 
spirits. A party had just arrived—two American gentlemen and their 
guide. They brought news of Jasper. They had passed an artist sketch- 
ing the crevasses under an umbrella, not very far off, at the entrance of 
the glacier. 

“ Tt must have been Jasper,” says Mr. Bracy ; “ poor dear fellow, how 
hard he works. I mustsay I wish he would come down. I have a great 
mind to go a little way to look for him, if you two girls don’t mind being 
left.” Felicia assured Mr. Bracy that she had no objection whatever to 
being left, and in truth drew a great breath of relief when she found her- 
self at last alone. But it wasonly for a minute ; then the host came up 
and asked her to look through his glass, and Felicia, not liking to refuse, 
did as he directed and peeped through the long brass tube. At first every- 
thing looked blurred and indistinct, but a good deal of shifting and turning 
dispelled the clouds by degrees, then clearer and well-defined images 
grew out of the confused floating visions that had bewildered her at first. 
Then little by little she became absorbed in this new wonder-world into 
which she had come as by a miracle; she forgot the stage on which 
she stood ; she heeded not the confusion of sounds round about her as 
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she gazed, every moment more and more absorbed, into the spirit of that 
awful silence and snowy vastness which seemed to spread before her, She 
seemed carried away on unknown wings into vast regions undreamt of 
hitherto, past snowy cavities, by interminable gorges haunted by terrible 
shrouded figures trailing their stiff grave clothes, and bending in an awful 
procession. Then came great fields of glittering virgin snow blazing in 
the sun, then perhaps a narrow track stitched by human footsteps, 
curiously discernible. Felicia could follow the line for a while, then she 
lost it, and again it would reappear ever seaniaiees to the foot of a 
great gulley where all traces seemed lost. 

“‘ How absorbed you are!” said Gecugina’ s voice at her ear. “ Can you 
make anything out? May I have a look?” Felicia did not answer. She 
was trembling convulsively ; then she suddenly seized the other woman’s 
wrist in a tight clutch. “I see something. Oh Georgina, for heaven's 
sake look, and tell me what you see.” But Georgina looking shifted the 
great glass and could not adjust it again. Felicia, wildly wringing her 
hands, began to call for a guide, for anyone who knew. “I saw a man 
hanging to a rock, a tremendous rock,” shesaid. The guides and the host 
all came up in some excitement, and eye after eye was applied. “ You 
see the track, follow the track lower down, lower down,” cried Miss Mar- 
low. “ Do you see nothing?” and then when none could find the place, 
she pushed the last comer away and with trembling hands followed again 
the tiny thread she had discovered, recalling each jutting peak and form, 
and there was the great rock shining in the sun, but the man was there 
no longer. “Isaw him, I tell you,” she cried, “he is killed, he has 
fallen. Oh Georgina, it may have been Colonel Baxter!” and she 
stamped in an agony of terror. Georgina with pale lips faltered some- 
thing. The guides tried to reassure the ladies. It may have been fancy, 
people often were mistaken. “TI tell you I saw him slip,” cried Felicia, 
and old Johann, an experienced guide, looked, paused, and looked again, 
“Tt isa nasty place,” said he, looking puzzled. ‘It was close by there 
that we met the Englishman with his paint-box. That is our track the lady 
has been following, but there is another beside it. I cannot venture to say 
she is mistaken.” Felicia’s conviction seemed to have spread to the guides. 
They examined the track again and again, and began talking the matter 
over. Two of them presently came forward, looking grave, and proposed 
that they should go off then and there, and see if there was anything to be 
done. “It is like last night’s experience over again,” said the host ; “ the 
sun will he setting in a couple of hours; you must take lanterns if you 
go, for you won't be back by daylight, and what can you do, if so be 
the man has fallen? What did I say about people’s foolhardiness?” he 
continued, turning to Georgina. “ Your papa has taken Peter our man 
with him, that is something reasonable. If this is one of the English 
travellers I told you of who went off alone, it will show you that I do 


not speak without thinking.” 
Poor Mr. Bracy came back with Peter in another hour to share the 
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consternation. His first words were to enquire if Jasper had 
returned, and then he was told what had occurred. He kept up with 
great courage before the girls, declaring all would be well, but his looks 
belied his words. His face was pale and drawn ; the poor little man 
stood with one helpless eye applied to the telescope long after the dark- 
ness had fallen, and it was impossible to distinguish any object at three 
yards’ distance. 
Felicia’s secret fears were for Baxter, though the others maintained 
that it must have been Jasper she had seen. As the hours went on and 
the painter did not return, it seemed more and more likely that they 


were right. Baxter was safe enough, if she had but known it. He had 


not even been alone. He had been all day with the guide whom he had 
appointed to meet him. It was indeed poor Jasper whose peril had been 
revealed in that horrible minute. 

Baxter was quietly returning with his friend Melchior, the guide, 
from a long day’s walk in the snow, when he happened to see Jasper 
sitting at his easel perched ona rock, and sketching the surrounding 
abyss. 
“There is a man I wish to avoid,” said the Colonel to his guide, and 
the man laughed, and proposed that they should make a short circuit 
and come back to the track just below the place where the painter was at 
work. 

Jasper had not returned to luncheon on purpose ; he happened to have 
sandwiches in his pocket, and he wished tocause some slight anxiety. Now 
that the light was beginning to fail, he began to feel the want of his 
dinner; but a fancy seized him to climb a huge rock that rose abruptly 
behind him, and to get one last view of the surrounding country before 
going down. He had left his easel. but a few yards behind him, he 
climbed a steep crag with great agility, and with some exertion he got 
round a sharp protruding block, which led, as he thought, to a little 
rocky platform, when suddenly his foot slipped. He had fallen but a 
little way, he righted himself with difficulty, and then slipped again. 
Jasper was frightened and completely sobered, perhaps for the first time 
in his life. 

There was no one looking on. There were a few rocks and pine trees. 
down below; overhead the great crags were fading from moment to 
moment into more terrible impassivity. He could scarcely imagine 
how he had ever reached his present perilous position. Was it he him- 
self, Jasper Bracy, who was here alone and clinging desperately—was 
it for life—to the face of this granite boulder? What would they all say 
at home if they knew of his position? He could not face the thought, 
for he had a heart for all his vagaries. He seemed to realise it all so 
suddenly—his aunt’s exclamations, his uncle’s wistful face came before 
him. “ And poor Georgina,” thought Jasper. 

All this did not take long to pass through his mind as he clung 
desperately to the ledge on to which he had come; even to an ex 
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perienced mountaineer it would have been an ugly pass. The rocks ~ 
were hard as iron, worn smooth by a glacier; there seemed neither foot 
nor cranny to get on to; the evening was fast approaching: there was 
no chance of anyone descrying him from the distant chalet. 

Jasper tried to say his prayers, poor boy; but he could not think of 
anything but the burning pain in his hands and back, the choking 
breath which seemed so terrible : his head swam, he knew that the end 
was at hand, he could hold on no longer. Perhaps five minutes had passed 
since he fell, but what a five minutes, blotting out the whole of the many 
many days and years of his life. He looked his last at the rock shining 
relentless ; he closed his eyes. . . . I think it was at this moment that 
Felicia was screaming for assistance. If only she had kept her place a 
moment longer she would have seen help at hand. 

Something struck his face. A voice, not far off, said, very quietly, 
“ Be careful. Can you get at the rope? We will pull you up. One! 
two! three!” Hope gave him renewed strength, and with a clutch 
he raised his left hand and caught the saving rope. For three seconds 
he was drawn upwards, scraping the rock as he went : happily its hard 
smoothness now was in his favour. Bleeding, fainting, he found himself 
drawn up to a ledge overhead. His senses failed. 

When he came to himself, Baxter was pouring brandy down his 
throat, and the Swiss guide was loosening his clothes. They had seen him 
in the distance. The guide had suddenly stopped short, and exclaimed, 

“ Good heavens! that man must be mad. Where is he going to?’ 
and pointed out Jasper’s peril to the Colonel. 

“ We must go back,” said the Colonel, hastily 

“I think I owe you my life,” said Jasper, hoarsely, but quite 
naturally, looking up with bloodshot eyes at Aurelius. 

“‘ Nonsense!” said the Colonel, kindly, “it was Melchior here who 
spied you on your perch.” 


CHAPTER XII. 
Da Capo. 


Wuize the travellers delay, the rocks are lighting up to bronze, 
to gold, to purple. The Wetterhorn is burning crimson-limned; the 
Mettelberg rocks are turning to splendid hue, the Vieschhorns answer 
like flaming beacons, and the great Eiger is on fire. But the hills to the 
east are shadowy mist upon palest ether, and a faint cloud like a sigh 
drifts along their ridge. So night comes on with solemn steps. Now 
the Wetterhorn is dying, the Vieschhorn pales to chillest white, though 
its summits are still flashing, rose-colour, flame-like, delicate. The people 
look up on their way, figures in the valley stand gazing at the wondrous 
peace overhead, they gaze and drink their fill of the evening, and then 
the lingering benediction is gone with a breath. The rocks are cold 
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and dead, the ether is changed from incandescence to veiled : dimness. 
Nothing seems left but the sound of the stream, which before was 
hardly heard, but which now takes up the tale, rushing through the 
ravine fresh and incessant. A star appears, the washerwoman’s. window 
lights up in the valley. 

“Will you tea in the balcony?” the waiter asks, coming up with a 
lamp, which he sets on the little table by Flora’s elbow. 

“Nong,” says the lady, “ dedang ;” and she looks at her watch and 
wonders why they are all so late. Then again she reflects with some 
satisfaction that Mr. Bracy and the two girls are not likely to get into 
much mischief alone, and that Colonel is safe out of the way. Mrs. 

‘Bracy begins to grow hungry and impatient for her family’s return. 
They are quite absorbed in their own arrangements ; they forget every- 
thing else. . As usual, the spirit suffered from the matter’s delay, and the 
temper also being frail and troublesome, seemed to trouble our poetess, 
When Pringle, Felicia’s maid, came into the salle, to ask, a little 
anxiously, at what hour Mrs. Bracy was expecting them home, Flora 
snubbed Pringle as that personage was not accustomed to be snubbed, 
and. sent her off in high dudgeon. A minute after, the woman returned, 
quite changed, with a curious scared face. 

“Oh, ma’am!” she said, “come out here; there’s a boy from the 
shalley. He says—he says—I can’t understand. The cook is talking to 
him. Oh, ma'am!” 

Flora jumped up, with more activity than she usually showed, and 
hurried out into the passage, where, surely enough, a crowd stood round 
a boy, dressed in common peasant’s clothes, who was emphatically 
describing something—a fall—a scream. Poor Mrs. Bracy turned very 
cold, and forgot to analyse her emotions as she pushed her way through 
the guides and waiters. 

“What, what?” she said. ‘Speak English, can’t you? What does 
he say?” 

“Your gentlemen ’ave met with accident,” said one of the waiters. 
“De young lady she see him—call for guide to help; dis young man 
come down to tell you.” 

Then the young man said something in an undertone. 

Poor Mrs. Bracy, almost beside herself now, asked with a sort of 
scream, “Who was hurt? Was it her husband? was it Jasper ?” 

The boy didn’t know, the waiter explained. ‘“ He could tell nothing, 
only that it was a gentleman who had fallen a long way from the Kulm 
Hotel. Would Madame please give a trinkgeld; he had run all. the 
way with the news?” 

For the next two hours the poor old poetess, brought back to everyday 
anxiety and natural feeling, suffered a purgatory sufficient to wipe out 
many and many an hour of selfish ease and hallucination. She ordered 

guides, brandy, chatse-d-porteurs, for herself and Pringle. No porters were 
to be had at that hour, not at least in sufficient numbers to carry so 
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steeds were at length led up to the door, upon one of which the poor lady 
was hoisted, Pringle devotedly following. So they set forth heroically, 
with two guides apiece, with brandy, with lanterns, and blankets, which 
Mrs. Bracy insisted on taking. 

I cannot find it in my heart to describe that long, black, jolting 
terrifying progress, the bumps and slips, the horrors, the brawling 
streams, the crumbling mountain ways along which they climbed. 

“Fear nothing,” said the guides; but, as they spoke, Pringle’s horse 
came down on its knees, and Pringle gave a wild shriek. So they toiled 
on, over resounding bridges, up slippery paths, under dark thickets, 
coming out into a great open alp. Suddenly two huge black forms 
seemed to rise up, and bear slowly down upon them. 

The guides only laughed rudely. “ Kiihe, kiihe,” said they, and 
then by degrees horns loomed out, and a heavy snuffling breath came 
through the darkness. The poor women were somewhat reassured. I 
do not know whether they ever would have reached the top of the long 
weary pass, which mounted in a long rocky ladder before them. Mrs. 
Bracy’s horse had in its turn come down, and was scarcely roused by 
many an oath, as it stood trembling beneath its quavering burden. One 
lantern had gone out, and could not be lighted again. Pringle was crying 
—when suddenly there was a pause—one of the porters said “ Hist!” 
The second ceased swearing at the horse, to listen. 

“ What is it?” says Mrs. Bracy. “Quoi?” 

“ People coming this way,” said the man. 

“T hear ’em talking, mem,” says Pringle, hysterically. 

Every moment the sound came clearer and nearer. At aturn of the 
path a light appeared overhead, then another and another; the tramp 
of feet, the sound of men talking, and then could it be !—a laugh coming 
out of the darkness—a real hearty laugh. 

Poor old Flora threw up her arms as she recognised her husband’s 
voice, and burst into hearty, unaffected tears of relief, excitement, and 
fatigue. All must be well, or Mr. Bracy would not have burst out laugh- 
ing in the dark, at such an hour, on such a road. 

A minute more, it was a scene of greeting, exclamations, embraces, 
a snorting of horses, a waving of lanterns. Mr. Bracy was ahead, run- 
ning downhill, supported on either side by a porter. He was much 
overcome, and filled with admiration by his wife’s devotion. There 
was something peculiar in his manner. 

“Noble woman!” said he. “What exertion! You should have 
some champagne, Flora, my love,” he said; “it will revive you—quite 
revived by it myself. Have you brought any with you? Baxter, do you 
happen to have another bottle?” 

Baxter! Poor Mrs. Bracy turned in horror and bewilderment, 
and by the lantern’s light descried only too plainly Baxter and Felicia, 
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arm-in-arm, coming down the steep path together, preceded by a guide 
with a lantern. 

Shall I attempt to describe the descriptions, or to explain the expia- 
nations. Some seemed to be of so extraordinary a character, that Flora 
Bracy had to exercise all her self-command to listen to them in silence. 
But Jasper’s safety had softened the poetic heart, and she was unaffectedly 
grateful to the Colonel for the rescue. Of course, as Baxter said, anyone 
would have done as much, but not the less there do happily exist certain 
unreasonable emotions of gratitude in human nature which influence 
it out of the balance of exact debtor and creditor account. 

“ Fact was, my dear,” said Mr. Bracy, looking round and dropping 
his voice, “the poor dear girl had been so anxious and workel up on 
Jasper’s account, that when they all came suddenly on to the platform, 
just as we had almost given them up, she and Georgina both shrieked, and 
Felicia, I believe, rushed fainting into somebody’s arms. The Colonel’s, 
I believe. It was alla confusion. I was myself rather overcome. 1 
was certainly concerned when Jasper afterwards told me the guides 
had been talking about Felicia and Baxter. If you had been there it 
would have been most desirable: however, Felicia soon recovered ; we 
gave her champagne—that champagne was really excellent, considering 
the circumstances. Curious thing, Flora, my love, the corks come out 
at a touch up in those high places. It might interest you to see—..” 

“Do, Edgar, keep to the important.subject in question,” said Flora, 
piteously, she was too completely crushed to be severe. ; 

“You mean about—hum—hum—” says Mr. Bracy, getting rather 
breathless. “Jasper first gave me a hint, and then the fact is, Baxter 
himself came up in the most gentlemanly manner, and told us both it was 
an old affair, that until now he had never had any certainty of his 
affection being returned.” 

“ And you, Edgar, placed in this most responsible situation, what did 


you say ?” asked his wife. 


“T said, ‘Colonel, I'll only ask you one question, which of the girlsis it ”’ 
for I heard them both scream ;” here Mr. Bracy stopped. A detachment 
from the rear joined them, Miss Bracy walking (she was too nervous 
to ride), and Jasper himself comfortably jogging down upon Georgina’s 
mule. 

The lovers meanwhile straggled off with their guide by some short 
by-road. They seemed to have wings, some sudden power that made thera 
forget fatigue, darkness, length of way, that bore them safe over stones 
and briars, from step to step along the steep and slippery road ; litt‘e 
Felicia felt no weariness, no loneliness: she had reached home at last. 
They reached the little bridge some ten minutes before the rest of the 
company, and there they stopped for a moment; while Melchior walked 
on to announce the safe return of the whole party. It was a wonderful 
thinute, silent and shadowy, and fragrant with stars streaming in the 
dark sky overhead ; the water was rushing into the night; as it flowed it 
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seemed to flash with the dazzling lights of heaven, and to carry the stars 
upon its stream. The night breeze came across the plain and fanned 
their faces; they were alone, and a blessing of silent and unspeakable 
gratitude was theirs. And so, after all this long doubt, Aurelius and 
Felicia had come to the best certainty that exists in this perplexing 
world, the sacred conviction of love—that belongs to all estates and 
conditions of men, not only to the married, not only to the unmarried, 
but toall those who have grateful hearts. 
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“This inaccessible Poet.” —CHapMAn. 


Homer, thy. song we liken to the sea, 
With every note of music in its tone ; 

With waves that wash the dim dominion 
Of Hades; and light foam that floats in glee 
Around enchanted islands: yet to me 

Thy verse is as the stream of source unknown, 
Thé River of Egypt, that eternally 


Mirrors kings’ tombs, and temples overthrown. 


little 


and » 
No wiser we than men of heretofore, 


In mystic valleys of the mountains hoar, 

To find the sacred sources guarded fast : 
Enough, thy flood makes green our “ human shore” 
As Nilus Egypt; murmuring evermore 

Of old-world wars, and empires of the past. 


A, L. 
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IN DEALING with a writer whose genius and literary connections are 
clear and well defined, and who follows with long and unhesitating strides 
the path which he has traced for himself, the task of criticism is com- 
paratively simple, and the critic acquits himself honourably and satis- 
factorily who follows with adequate intelligence and sympathy the 
luminous steps of the master whose work he has undertaken to explain. 
But when one comes to deal with a man who had more esprit than 
Voltaire, as a powerful French critic has said, a man-who is quite alone, 
and who wrote as no one ever did before, and as no one ever will write 
hereafter, who described the fugitive brilliance of a society whose mem- 
bers have become to us as strange as the inhabitants of the planet Venus, 
who spoke a language the golden key to which we have almost hopelessly 
lost—a man, in short, whose elegances, whose ideas, whose tender pas- 
sions and subtle loves, are infinitely more delicate and metaphysical than 
those of that Eldorado of gallantry which charmed the pencil of Watteau, 
or of that soft and dreamy otsiveté which held spell bound the indolent 
genius of Fragonard—criticism seems to lose its bearings, and hesitates 
to touch the delicate texture which has been woven one feels by the 
fingers of fairies. One can well understand the grave D’Alembert apolo- 
gising before the Academy for having devoted more time to the éloge of 
Marivaux than he had done to that of the greater names of Bossuet, 
Massillon, and Boileau. Ask any painter to draw you the fine and 
noble head of some philosopher or poet who is the pride and glory of his 
countrymen, and he will do it for you in few bold and decisive strokes ; 
but ask him, on the other hand, to paint one of those frail fairies of the 
drawing-room, whose beauty is perhaps a little wanting in freshness, a 
little assisted by art—a beauty which is pleasing rather than. naturai, 
and which though a little pale and a little ennuyé when not lighted up 
by the brilliancy and voluptuous movement of the ball-room, is none the 
less enchanting and none the less real. Here the artist becomes confused 
and puzzled ; he is forced to study those delicate features with a careful 
eye which cannot always sound the depths of that nature made up of a 
thousand little mysteries and enchantments. We can imagine that many a 
drawing of Latour and many a head of Greuze cost those exquisite limners 
as much pains as Vandyke bestowed on his inimitable portraits. This is 
just what one feels in approaching Marivaux. We know he is not a writer 
of the first order. We can describe according to the measure of our skill 


the rough outlines of the society in which he lived; we can trace his 
pa 
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intellectual descent from La Motte and Fontenelle; we can analyse his 

style, and we can tell the story of his life; but it is by no means easy to 

catch the secret of his charm. Nevertheless, I take Marivaux’s work 

to be good in its kind, and to be capable of producing a pleasurable 

sensation ; and in the large mass of his literary baggage there are pieces 

of excellent work, in which genius has fulfilled its due fusing and crystal- 

lising mission. The object of this article will have been attained if it 

succeeds in introducing Marivaux to some who do not yet know him, 

and in assisting those who already know him in renewing or completing - 
their impressions. 

Pierre Carlet de Chamblain de Marivaux was born at Paris in the 
year 1688. His parents, who came from Normandy, were in easy cir- 
cumstances, and Marivaux received an ordinary education, a little Latin 
and no Greek. His patrimony was sufficient to keep him in comfort; 
but one day, perhaps fortunately for posterity, he was induced to risk it 
in the system of Law, and lost the whole. Henceforward Marivaux 
passed an uneventful life at the theatre, in society, or in his café, always 
regretting the happy indolence which he lost with the loss of his patri- 
mony. He married in the summer of 1721, and had one daughter, who 
took the veil, and died early. In the course of his long life, Marivaux 
attained the complete perfection of his talent ; he even had the weakness 
to repeat himself, and to see the decline of his own reputation. He died 
in 1763, at the age of seventy-five years. 

Marivaux’s literary descent and training were not of the most de- 
sirable kind. He belonged to the disciples of Fontenelle, was the pro- 
fessed admirer of La Motte, and was an active partisan in that literary 
revolt which took place between the years 1675-1725. In some respects 
the counterpart of the classical and romantic struggle which marked the 
_ literary activity of the first part of our own century, this second Re- 
naissance in France took the form of a war between ancients and moderns. 
On the anti-classical side the chief names are Perrault, Fontenelle, La 
Motte, and Marivaux,.and amongst their successors are Duclos and 
Le Sage, who both, wanting as they were in the spirit of poetry, did not 
hesitate to declare it to be a mere game of scholars. Fontenelle, by his 
immense but almost unknown labours in drawing up single-handed the 
reports of the sittings of the Academy of Sciences during his forty-three 
years’ secretaryship, was the first instance of the encyclopedic spirit to 
which the eighteenth century aspired. In theory and practice, however, 
he was a corrupter of taste and the founder of a school of decadence. 
Marivaux was his disciple, so was Terasson, Mairan, and in some re- 
spects Montesquieu, who borrowed from Fontenelle his spirit of criticism 
and his taste for thesciences. The widely-spread influence of Fontenelle 
worked for good in polishing the language of science and learning, but 
it had also the evil effect of producing a new school in the things of the 
imagination which erred against good taste by excess of elegance and 
finesse. Madame de Stael is an example of a disciple of Fontenelle who 
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kept herself within due limits ; Marivaux, on the other hand, cannot. be 
exempted from the charge of exaggerating the tendency of his master, 
and adding much that was false and saugrenw in point of language and 
pseudo-metaphysical subtlety. The faults of Marivaux, however, have a 
sort of charm in themselves ; they are so much in accord with the nature 
of the man, which was nevertheless thoroughly honest, that one feels that 
their absence would be almost a violation of the artistic harmony of his 
work. One great point of difference between master and pupil must 
never be lost sight of: in Fontenelle the heart never saysa word; in 
Marivaux the accents of the heart show that nature is still there, and 
that it is a real human heart which beats beneath the frills and furbelows 
of the elegant Araminte. 

Marivaux entered the lists with a silly travesty of the Jliad, in which 
he once for all broke with antiquity, of which, to say the truth, he 
was entirely ignorant. Indeed, we shall not be far wrong in saying that 
he wrote the Jliade Travestie just as much for the sake of avenging La 
Motte of the hard words of Madame Dacier as of depreciating Homer. 
One would gladly leave this undesirable production in the oblivion which 
it deserves were it not that a quotation from the preface will give usa 
good idea of our author’s literary doctrines. Marivaux says: “The 
expression of La Motte never ceases to be lively ; but this vivacity is 
not merely in the expression itself, but in the whole idea which it 
expresses ; hence it strikes more strongly those who think according to 
pure intelligence than those who, so to speak, feel according to the 
imagination. This vivacity of intellect of which I speak has this 
advantage, that it enlightens those whom it touches, and penetrates them 
by its directness : it does not cause a confused and false pleasure like that 
produced by the fire of the imagination ; one can account for the pleasure 
one finds in it. This vivacity such as I have described is not of a 
nature to admit of the bodily language of enthusiasm; it requires a 
method of expression which fixes positively its ideas.” He admitted 
that La Motte spoke more to the intellect than to the senses, which he 
says is a disadvantage, inasmuch as an author cannot gain the affection, 
or fix the attention of his readers qu’en donnant, pour ainsi dire, des 
chairs & ses pensées. This we shall see Marivaux did. At present it 
is sufficient for us to know that his ideal was La Motte, whose cold 
sagacity he puts on a level with the inimitable elegance of Racine and 
the powerful genius of Corneille. Still pursuing the wrong track, 
Marivaux travestied Télémaque and Don Quixote—imagine a travesty 
of Cervantes !—and wrote a tragedy, Za Mort d’Annibal, which was 
produced at the Frangais, and failed miserably, as it deserved. On the 
following night, October 17, 1720, a comedy, Arlequin Poli par 
?Amour, played at the Italian Theatre, discovered to him his power, and 
the true field in which he was to display it. The insuccess of verse 
taught him to devote himself to studied prose, and the rest of his career 
was passed in eternally polishing, and filing, and making himself an 
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instanceof consummate stylistic education. Curiously enough Marivaux 
piqued himself on being an “ autodidaktos,” professed originality to be 
his only criterion, and admired only three men in French literature—the 
only literature, by the by, which he knew and recognised—Montaigne, 
Corneille, and Dufresny. “I prefer,” he used to say, “to be seated 
humbly on the last bench of the little troop of originals than to be 
proudly placed at the head of the herd of literary apes.” It is true he 
succeeded in being original, but his originality was not entirely self- 
taught. In the Italian troop which had been banished under Louis 
XIV., and recalled during the Regency, Marivaux found a variety and 
lightness of forms which would have been sought in vain amongst French 
artistes ; and more especially in Giovanna Benozzi (Mme. Baletti), who 
did much to fix the type of his heroines, he found the ideal actress for 
his pieces. Under the name of Sylvia, which she always retained after 
her triumph in Marivaux’s piece, Le Jeu del Amour et du Hasard, she 
charmed Paris for thirty years by her noble, tender, and witty acting, 
and displayed as much esprit in her own private adventures as Marivaux 
did in his comedies. Sylvia in those days-was to the Thédtre Italien 
what Mdlle. Rachel was in the last generation to the Comédie Francaise. 
It is a remarkable fact, that though Marivaux is now the one of the 
writers of the second order of the last century who best holds his place on 
the stage, he was in his own time the subject of much disparaging criticism, 
which finally ended in neglect.. In his Gazette of 1763, at the time of 
Marivaux’s death, Grimm writes, “He had amongst us the fate of 
pretty woman--that is to say, a brilliant spring and an autumn and 
winter of the hardest and saddest—le souffle vigowreux de la philosophie 
a renversé depuis une quinzaine d’années toutes ces réputations étayées 
sur des roseaux.” La Harpe accuses him of having been able to see 
nothing in woman but coquetry, and nothing in love but the element of 
amour propre. During the revolution the storm of politics and the 


“vigorous breath of philosophy,” as Grimm calls it, in action, threw. 


Marivaux, and everything else beautiful or artistic, into obscurity. In 


1804, to follow up our résumé of the reputation of Marivaux, Geoffroy, . 


the celebrated critic of the Débats, has very little good to say of him 
& propos of Le Jeu de? Amour et du Hasard, a piece which he says court 
les petits thédtres, but is rarely presented on the legitimate scéne frangaise. 
With a true critic’s instinct he at once sets about inquiring what are the 
reasons for this state of affairs, and it is almost needless to say that he 
succeeds in finding plenty of faults in Marivaux which were by no 
means new when Geoffroy formulated them. Next come the days of 
Mdlle. Mars, who was the personification of the grace, elegance, dis- 
tinction, and affectation of the tender amowrewses and the marquises 
galantes of Marivaux. After her came Mdme. Arnould-Plessy, who had 
equal success in the same réles and who carried the traditions of La 
Mars almost toa religion. In our own days other artistes from time to 
time charm the public by their interpretation of Sylvia or Araminte: 
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Indeed nowadays the masterpieces of Marivaux are amongst the few relics 
of the theatre of the last century, the revival of which is sure to meet 
with success. How are we to account for this reputation, which begins its 
career so bravely, then is almost entirely obscured, and finally, by slow 
but sure steps, secures for itself a firm position in the répertoire of the 
most exacting and cultivated theatre of the world? We are willing to 
admit a long catalogue of faults in Marivaux. Wecan appreciate the 
occasional pedantry and laboured art of his style, but yet we thank him 
for the trouble he took to please us. We like his delicacy, even when it 
becomes over-refinement, and we admire his subtlety even when it errs 
on the side of pedantry. We are delighted by his analysis of the emotions 
of the heart; they satisfy our modern taste for observation pushed into 
the very minutiz of passion. The men of the last century saw things 
from a distance and in large; they despised details, and would describe 
the deck, masts, and rigging of a ship merely as “a mass of ropes and 
cordage.” We apply the microscope to the moral as well as to the 
material world, and we no longer consider Voltaire to have made 
a point when he said of Marivaux, “C'est wn homme qui sait tous 
les sentiers du ceur humain, mais qui n’en connatt la grande route.” 
From this point of view of minute analysis it is astonishing how modern 
Marivaux is as compared with the greater part of his contemporaries. 
From the whole mass of the theatrical literature produced by the 
eighteenth century, so passionately devoted as it was to the stage, how 
few pieces still retain their place! Two pieces of Beaumarchais and 
three or four of Marivaux! Amongst the rest, with the exception of 
one or two pieces of Sedaine, neither the reader nor the impressario 
will find ought but ennui and disappointment. On the other hand, 
Les Fausses Confidences, Le Jeu de 1Amour et du Hasard, and Le 
Legs, are works ever young and living. Nor can this fact be attributed 
merely to the genius and talent of those whose interpretation has 
undoubtedly done much to favour the revival of Marivaux, for it is the 
privilege of good dramatic work to carry with it as it were a constant 
succession of interpreters. In spite of the caustic epigrams*of the 
omniscient Grimm, and the magisterial sentences of La Harpe, it cannot 
be denied that Marivaux reigned supreme for thirty years at the Comédie 
Ttalienne. To what are we to attribute such a continuous and popular 
success, a success, too, which has in our own time re-asserted itself above 
& hundred forgotten glories, and sustained itself side by side with that of 
masters like Moliére and Regnard? To what are we to attribute it if 
not to the originality of the author, who has alone attained the perfection 
of his genre. It is true that this genre is not a manifestation of supreme 
art, still it is the manifestation of an art which is characteristic of a 
certain period, and in which genius has exerted its fusing and vivifying 
power in a very high degree. 

The forerunner of Sedaine, Emile Augier, Alfred de Musset, and to 
some extent of George Sand, Marivaux, unlike Moliére and Regnard, 
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who painted in broad and bold strokes the characters, passions, and 
follies of their time, obtains the same result by subtle realism and fine 
shading. To compare Marivaux with Moliére is like comparing Teniers 
with Reynolds or Vandyke ; each is excellent in his style, but they move 
in different levels and proceed by different methods. Marivaux delights 
in seeking out and dwelling upon nuances which are almost imper- 
ceptible ; he likes to split up and refine upon sentiments until the shades 
of variation require as it were a strong moral magnifying glass to enable 
us to perceive them. To this delicate filigree work of analysis, which, 
moreover, is rarely false, is due, as we have already said, a great part of | 
the admiration of the present generation for Marivaux. It is the same 
sort of subtle, highly polished, and analytical conversation which one 
finds in a dozen of the pieces of Emile Augier; it is the same refined, 
tender, and romantic sentiment which we find in the comedies of Alfred 
de Musset, and the same spirit of loyalty and chivalry which we find in 
the dramas of George Sand. Take, for instance, the following passage 
from Le Jeu de lAmour et du Hasard, where the false Lisette points 
out the difficulties of her position to Dorante, who has just declared his 
passion : 

“ Vous maimez ; mais votre amour n'est pas une chose bien sérieuse pour vous, 
Que de ressources n’avez-vous pas pour vous en défaire? La distance quil y a de 
vous & moi, mille objets que vous allez trouver sur votre chemin, Venvie qu'on aura de 
vous rendre sensible, les amusements d'un homme de votre condition, tout va vous dter 
cet amour dont vous m’entretenez impitoyablement ; vous en rirez peut-ttre, au sortir 
ici, et vous aurez raison. Mais moi, monsieur, si je m’en ressouviens, comme jen 
ai peur, s'il m’a frappée, quel secowrs aurai-je contre Vimpression qu'il m’aura faite? 
Qui est-ce qui me dédommagera de votre perte? Qui voulez-vous que mon coeur mette 
a votre place? Savez-vous bien que si je vous aimais, tout ce quil y a de plus grand 
dans le monde ne me toucherait plus? Jugez done de Vétat ou je resterais; ayez 
la générosité de me cacher votre amour. Moi qui vous parle, je me ferais un scrupule 
de vous dire que je vous aime, dans les dispositions ot vous étes, L'aveu de mes 


sentiments pourrait exposer votre raison; et vous voyez bien aussi que je vous les 
cache,” 


No word in it is old-fashioned ; no phrase in it fails to have its just 
effect upon us; and although the words are now a good century and a 
half old, we could easily imagine Mdlle. Saint-Geneix using the very same 
language to the Marquis de Villemer. Indeed, for us, who have our 
Shakespeare, and who are wont to delight in the figured and arabesque 
style of the Elizabethan era, the style of Marivaux will pass almost 
unchallenged ; and in the happy dreamland of love and honour in which 
the scenes of his comedies are placed, we never notice that neglect of 
dramatic vraisemblance which allows the valets and soubrettes to speak the 
same language as their masters. After all, making due allowance for the 
lapse of time and the change of manners, the analogy between the spirit 
of Marivaux and that of the modern writers above mentioned is exceed- 
ingly close in many respects. The great difference is that Marivaux is 
Jess sincere and profound ; he was the bel esprit of an age of decadence, 
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railleur, romanesque, a little sceptical and a philosopher in his way, but 
still innocent of Weltschmertz, and utterly unconscious of the existence 
of such things as social laws or the action of the Zettgeist. In order 
thoroughly to appreciate Marivaux, it is almost needless to say that we 
must see his plays acted. We read his comedies with the same feeling of 
pensive enjoyment with which we contemplate old tapestry hanging 
round the walls of some ancient and sombre castle hall. We see 
shepherds and nymphs and fair ladies of times gone by tricked out in 
gala habits; we see the aged minstrel playing the simple notes of a 
cotillon, the shepherds and shepherdesses dancing, the nymphs bathing 
in the limpid stream overarched with verdure, and the rosy cupids 
fluttering amongst the foliage ; we see the ladies and their lovers abandon- 
ing themselves to the courtly interchange of gallantries and the doux 
propos d’amour. But the autumn of age has passed over that springtide 
of colours; the sky is growing yellow, the tapestry is worn in places, the 
figures are beginning to fade, their bright eyes have become mere black 
spots—one has to conjecture the meaning of their gestures—and in a few 
months dust and time will have completed their task. Now let us go 
to the Comédie Francaise and see one of the masterpieces of Marivaux 
interpreted by e:tistes who, in addition to their own genius and study, 
have inherited the traditions of the old days. It is as if the wand of a 
fairy had touched those frail and faded figures. The spell is complete. 
The quiver of life palpitates in the gentle breast of Sylvia; Dorante is 
tender and melancholy ; we begin to see and love for a brief moment 
that world of languor and affectation, those tender amoureux and those 
sweet maidens whose subtle loves would have found a fitting home in the 


_ flowery paths of the forest of Arden. 


In some respects Marivaux has the same qualities and functions as 
Watteau and Boucher. They were all three occupied with the same 
world, but Watteau and Boucher generally depict only the external 
aspect—the sweet postures, the gay satins delicate as the hues of flowers, 
and the refined but slightly insipid features of the lotus-eaters of their 
time—the whole, as it were, framed in a garland of ‘chubby cupids 
always gay but never entirely happy. Neither Watteau nor Boucher 
had the single-heartedness and the intensely romantic nature of Mari- 
vaux. Their corruption not unfrequently peeps out through their silken 
finery ; we can imagine them keeping an eye on their worldly interests, 
and being well up in the political and social gossip of their time. In 
Marivaux’s world the hand of time marks the hours unheeded. We are 
in the year 1730, the year of the great Unigenitus Bull, of the insurrec- 
tion of Corsica against the Genoese, of the abdication of Victor Amadée, 
Duke of Savoy, and of the accession of Queen Anne; but in the flower- 
land of gallantry the people have other serious business of their own. 
Sylvia, disguised as a chambermaid, must be brought to marry Dorante, 
who has chosen the dress of a footman in order to study his proposed 


mistress at his ease; while Arlequin, who wears with a grace all his own 
pe 
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the garb of a grand gentleman, must marry la coiffeuse de madame. 
Love is once again lord and master, and the comedies of Marivaux con- 
tain the idealisation of the best features df his time in the realms of 
love. In the smiling luxuriance of neatly-kept gardens, with their long 
avenues of graceful trees and their closely-cropped lawns, freshened by 
cool fountains plashing dreamily in their sculptured basins, the lovers, 
happy or melancholy as the case may be, but always young, pensive, and 
charming, pass the livelong day in listening to the beatings of their own 
hearts, and talking sweet nonsense on their passion with a tender and 
imperious logic which belongs only to the strenva inertia of the world 
in which they move. But what charming creations these young women 
of Marivaux are! Half true and half fictitious, one feels nevertheless 
that a real heart is beating under their frills and ribbons. . They are full 
of sensibility, and prodigal of their wit; they all love, and yet they 
know not whether they love or not. The confession trembles on their 
lips, but they prefer to deceive their hearts and give rein to their esprit, 
and to hide the avowal under the irony of a smile. Here it is that the 
style of Marivaux revels in its delicate complexity—that style of which 
so much evil has been spoken, but which is really the only style which 
Marivaux could have had without becoming other than Marivaux. 
Sisters of Hermia and Rosalind, whom they might have met in the 
woods of Athens or the forests of Arden, Araminte and Angelique are 
like the heroines of Shakespeare, actresses in that eternal comedy of 
love which Marivaux found occupying the hearts and minds of his 
contemporaries as it had occupied the hearts and minds of the sons 
of men from the beginning of time. Instinctively he chose for himself 
the best part, and to this choice of genius he owes what greatness 
he has. 

In Marivaux’s time Love, which at the Renaissance resumed the 
corporeal beauty of the old pagan days, but still retained an aureole of 
Jhristian mysticism, was already beginning to flutter the wings of desire 
snd to lose himself in’ the mazes of caprice. For the law of fashion 
extends its sway even to the things of the heart and the emotions. At 
eertain periods hypocrisy is the mode, at others again it is libertinism 
which reigns supreme; but love remains the same under whatever cos- 
tume he is draped, and for thousands of years the imprisoned dove has 
had but one way of beating its wings against the cage, just as the nightin- 
gale rends the bosom of the night with ever the same golden-throated song. 
And this is why Marivaux will retain an eternal youth beside men who 
are greater than himself. He has taken Love for his lord and master, 
and in spite of the gay falsehood of their powdered faces and their courtly 
minauderies, his women are always true and always tender. His come- 
dies form a phase in the eternal carnival of love in which the accidental 
qualities are charming and the permanent features pourtrayed by a 
master’s hand. Indeed, so thoroughly intimate was Marivaux’s treatment 
of his subject that, generally speaking, his comedies are, as we should 
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now say, without incident. There is no external obstacle and no posi- 
tive intrigue or plot which crosses the passion of his lovers; from the very 
beginning we see that Angélique and the Marquis, in Le Legs for instance, 
are in love with one another, and there is nothing to prevent them from 
making each other happy ; all the difficulty is centred in the scruples and 
timidity of the Marquis and the amour propre of Angelique. At last the 
Marquis says desperately : “Zh! madame, je vous aime; qu’en pensez- 
vous? Et encore une fois, qu’en pensez-vous ?” and the Comtesse replies : 
“Ah! ce que jen pense? Que je le veux bien, monsieur ; et encore une 
fois, que je le veux bien; car si je ne m’y prenais pas de cette facon, nous ne 
finirions jamais.” Again in Les Sincéres, one of the pleasantest of Mari- 
vaux’s comedies to read, after twenty-one scenes of self-imposed compli- 
cations, the characters pair off as we foresaw they would do atthe 
beginning, and the Marquis laughing says: “ AA/ ah! ah! nous avons 
pris un plaisant détour pour arrwer la!” So we might say of all his 
pieces, but the charm of them lies just in these détowrs, and one admires 
all the more that genius which can entertain us and hold our attention 
while he does nothing but detail before us in brilliant or tender conversa- 
tion all the imaginary obstacles and apparently inextricable complica- 
tions which the scruples, the ignorance, the timidity, the amour propre, 
or the too delicate sense of honour of his characters, raise before the satis- 
faction of the wishes of their hearts. Marivaux’s art consists in keeping 
alive the interests while postponing the end as much as possible, and 
creating at every instant, not by the accumulation of obstinate and ob- 
structive facts, but by force of mere jewx d’esprit, new and again new 
difficulties which still retard it. 

As regards the vexed question.of Marivaux’s style, and the apprecia- 
tion of the word “ Marivaudage,” it may be remarked at the outset 
that few eyen of the most excellent writers have had the privilege of im- 
parting their name to a style. The history of the meaning attached to the 
word “ Marivaudage ” is itself almost a history of the author’s reputation. 
D’Alembert calls it a jargon; La Harpe says it is a strange mixture of 
subtle metaphysics and trivial phrases of over-refined sentiments and 
popular sayings ; “never,” he continues, “has so much effort heen dis- 
played in trying to appear simple ; but the worst of it is that this hetero- 
geneous language is employed by all his personages alike. Masters, 
valets, peasants, lovers, and their mistresses all have the esprit de Mari- 
vauz.” In our own day a master of criticism, Jules Janin, has pro- 
nounced the éloge of the words in the following terms :—“ For a long time 
Marivaudage was taken in a bad sense, and applied to all who wrote 
with more, grace than force, and more refinement than substance. At 
last people have come to see that it is a style not easy to imitate, and 
that Marivaux was after all a writer who had a firmly defined although 
exceedingly mobile physiognomy, that to write like him a man must 
have a great deal of wit, imagination, and grace. The word ‘ Marivau- 
dage,’ then, has been rehabilitated.” The mistake of his contemporary 
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critics was in attacking his style, of which his manner of thought was 
really the cause. In answer to the accusation of a pedantic style, he 
shows very cleverly, quoting the maxim of La Rochefoucauld, “L’esprit 
est sowvent la dupe du ceur ;” that there are certain shades and delicacies of 
thought which can only be expressed by a singularity of expression ; and 
although Sainte-Beuve may be right to a certain extent in saying that 
Marivaux carries the licence of singularity of expression too far, surpassing 
even Trissotin and the whole force of the Hétel Rambouillet, one can 
hardly agree with the great critic in ranking Marivaux only a little above 
Crebillon fils, and in dismissing him with the contemptuous sentence that 
he is worth reading but not worth rehabilitating. The success with 
which every revival of Marivaux is attended is a standing proof of the 
contrary. No! Marivaux had a mission in this world which he has ful- 
filled, both as a novelist and as a dramatist, in a manner which will earn 
for him the gratitude of posterity. His mission was to stereotype with 
infinite grace and wit the manners and mannerisms of that Parisian 
society with its scepticism, its galanteries, its innocent irony, and its arti- 
ficial graces, of which he was such a keen and delicate observer. It was 
a society which worshipped the joli rather than the sublime; it was 
the age of the painters of the /étes galantes, of Watteau, Lancret, Pater, 
and Boucher; an age which, more perhaps than any other period either 
before or after it, displayed the French nature in its most fascinating 
though perhaps not in its most respectable aspects. In this age Boucher 
lived and worked in a boudoir hung around with rose-coloured satin, and 
found nature too green and badly lighted ; while his friend Lancret, the 
fashionable drawing-room artist of the moment, answered complacently : 
“T agree with you entirely, /a nature manque d’harmonie et de séduetion.” 
Everybody at that time agreed with Boucher. The court and the nobles 
got a false nature made for them—a nature painted, varnished, perfumed, 
and artificial, with rouge for flesh and powder for hair. The poets de- 
scribe the landscapes of the opera, and there were but two men then living 
who really appreciated nature as she is, Jean Jacques Rousseau and 
Denis Diderot. Again it is a society whose most brilliant and frequented 
salon was that of Claudine de Tencin, who began life as a religiewse and 
ended as a coguine, the number of whose lovers it would not be easy to 
specify ; who became by accident the mother of D’Alembert, whom she, 
not believing in God, entrusted to the care of Providence on the church 
steps of Saint Jean le Rond. Madame de Tencin was the authoress of 
several novels, which may still be read with pleasure and profit by those 
who have the time, and she enjoyed the friendship of the most illustrious 
spirits of the day; amongst others that of Helvetius, Montesquieu, 
Fontenelle, and Clement XIV. Marmontel, who had at first a prejudice 
against her, is at last obliged to yield to her beauty and. wit, and to con- 
fess that, without perceiving it, he drew from her brilliant conversation 
much knowledge of the world. Twice a week Claudine invited the wits 
and cqurtiers of the day, her bétes as she called them, to her table, and 
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there, in the midst of her menagerie, she displayed a charm of manner and 
intellect which has won for her the respectful praise of all her friends. 
To this lady Marivaux owed, more than to anyone else, that education of 
sentiment and delicacy which the society of women alone can bestow, and 
from her he doubtless won not a little of that consummate and subtle know- 
ledge of woman’s nature which he has turned to such excellent advan- 
tage in his novel of Marianne. AsTI have already hinted above, this 
question of style, which owes its existence perhaps as much to critical in- 
capacity as to anything else, is not of very absorbing interest to English 
readers. Marivaux’s style is certainly not elevated still less classic, but 
. it is careful and cultured, and in the highest degree that which suited the 
character of his work. M. Paul de Saint Victor, who is now about as 
great a name as one can quote in the realms of criticism, does not hesi- 
tate to say that this style is natural to Marivaux and that he would seem 
affected if he were simple. This being so, let us take what we have, 
enjoy it, and profit by it. As Buffon said: “ Le style c'est Thomme.” 
Marivaux has left behind him some twenty-eight comedies, out of 
which eight are worth reading: La Surprise d’Amour, La Double 
Inconstance, a worthy pendant to Love's Labour's Lost; La Seconde 
Surprise d'Amour, Le Jeu de ?Amour et du Hasard, Le Legs, the 
direct predecessor of De Musset’s Caprice, Les Fausses Confidences, Les 
Sincéres, and L’Epreuve. Enough has been said already to give some 
idea of the kind of comedy in which Marivaux excelled. The grand 
characters of the comedy of Moliére and Regnard are not his busi- 
ness; it is rather the infinite and various history of the surprises of 
love. Marivaux is wholly wrapt up in telling the story of the apparently 
frivolous accidents of the human heart, or rather of the heart of woman, 
with the graces, the tricks, the coaxing softnesses and the charming co- 
quetries of which he was thoroughly acquainted. He has studied with 
advantage and profit the Dépit Amoureux of Moliére, only in Mari- 
vaux the lovers have no open quarrel or dispute, they do not strive to 
see who loves the best or the most. The great question for Sylvia and 
Dorante is to know whether that which they feel in their heart of hearts 
is really love or not; and one of the most curious proofs of the master- 
liness of Marivaux’s genius in his own field is, that although we know 
perfectly well that everything will end satisfactorily, still in spite of 
ourselves we take a must lively interest in these alarms and groundless 
inquietudes of a heart which knows not why it is so agitated. Take, for 
instance, Le Jew de Amour et du Hasard. Monsieur Orgon has ar- 
ranged a marriage between his daughter Sylvia and Dorante, the son of 
an old provincial friend. The play opens with an exquisite scene between 
Lisette, the soubrette, and Sylvia, the delicate and romantic heroine, whose 
experience of husbands in society has made her disinclined to marriage. 
Lisette, on the other hand, whose heart is formed like that of the rest of the 
world, cannot imagine anything more delicious than a marriage with a 
man bien fait, aimable, de bonne mine, clever, and of an excellent tempera- 
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ment. However, the gentle Sylvia does not see the force of Lisette’s 
reasoning ; if he is a bel homme she thinks it is presque tant pis ; she has 
remarked that volontiers wn bel homme est fat. “ De beauté,” she says, “ et 
de bonne mine, je Ven dispense; ce sont la des agréments superflus.” 

Vertuchoux /” replies the soubrette, “ si je me marie jamais, ce superflu-la 
sera mon nécessaire.” However, Monsieur Orgon announces that Dorante 
is on-his way, but that the marriage will only take place if the parties 
are’ mutually satisfied with each other, as Lisette puts it in her sharp 
way: “Un duo de tendresse en décidera, comme al Opéra ; vous me voulez, 
je vous veux ; vite, unnotaire! ou bien, M’aimez vous? non ; ni moi 
non plus ; vite, & cheval!” Sylvia, however, is struck by a happy idea 
of changing places with her maid, in order better to be able to observe 
her future husband. To this stratagem Orgon consents, knowing all the 
while that Dorante has adopted the similar stratagem of donning the 
garb of his valet, who in his turn wears that of his master. Now we 
have the elements of the comedy in full play, the only persons in the 
secret being Orgon and Mario, the brother of Silvia. Dorante arrives, 
and in a capital scene of refined comedy Orgon and Mario, who form a 
sort of chorus, interpreting as it were and leading the thoughts of the 
audience, have their little joke out of Dorante and Sylvia, who each re- 
tain the high flown and courtly manners of the great world, in obliging 
the false Lisette and the false Bourgnignon, as Dorante calls himself, to 
dispense with ceremonies, and to tutoyer one another in a happy and 
familiar manner. Of course Dorante and Sylvia fall in love with one 
another, and both are embarrassed by their false position. This fact 
gives Marivaux an opportunity of displaying his exquisite knowledge of 
woman, and his skill in drawing out a situation by some ever new un- 
declared and only half-realised obstacle which has no existence except in 
the imagination, or the amour propre of his characters. At last Dorante 
declares who he is, and Sylvia says—of course aside—with a little scream 
of joy, “ Ah/ je vois clair dans mon ceur.” But then the stately little 
dame must satisfy her ‘amour propre even at the risk of losing Dorante 
altogether, and the third and last act of the comedy is oecupied with the 
working out of this idea by means of a pretended love for her brother 
Mario. Finally all ends happily, as we foresaw from the beginning, and 
we wonder how it is that we have been amused for an hour and a half 
with such a slender thread of intrigue. But what does it matter if real 
passion and real humanity‘is at the bottom of all these ingenious details? 
Again; we must not forget the parallel complication in the region of pure 
comedy between the false Dorante and the false Silvia, who finds in the 
end that le soldat d’antichambre de monsieur vaut bien la coiffeuse de 
madame. There is, perhaps, no play of Marivaux in which the elements 
of refined and low comedy are more artistically arranged so as to act as 
a foil to each other than Le Jeu de Amour et du Hasard. The critics 
say that Marivaux’s plays are all thesame. This is true in a certain 
way ; the groundwork is the same, but the pattern is always new. Each 
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of his comedies is a chapter of the same history, the history of Love as it 
was in his day, and as it is now sometimes ; as he himself tells us in one 
of his rare prefaces, it is a passion of which the two lovers are ignorant, 
sometimes it is a love which they wish to conceal from each other; or, 
again, it is a timid passion which dares not declare itself; or it is an 
uncertain, an undecided love, a love which is only half-born, so to speak, 
of the existence of which the lovers have a suspicion without having a 
conviction, and which they observe and watch internally before they let 
it have its way. It must after all be admitted that there is a resem- 
blance, it is always a concealed love, it is always a surprise d'amour, but 


the author saves himself, and retains the interest and the attention of 


his audience by pure force of wit, style, talent, and taste. 

Admirable as he is in the region of his own particular style of 
comedy, Marivaux is in the opinion of some critics still more admirable 
in the field of fiction.. Without undertaking to decide this question, we 
may safely adopt the opinion of Jules Janin, who pronounced the author 
of Marianne to be a romancer who came very close upon the heels 
of the author of Z’urcaret and Gil Blas. Like Le Sage, when once he 
felt his freedom in the wide plains of fiction, Marivaux abandoned him- 
self more than ever to the natural instincts of his mind. Here he was 
not trammelled by the requirements of the stage or by the tastes of 
the honourable gentlemen of the pit. Marianne was Marivaux’s pet 
work. He became so attached to it that he did not want to finish it, 
and indeed, after spending sixteen years in writing it, he left it to be 
finished by Madame Riccoboni. The book was published in parts, and 
modern novel readers will hear with a smile that the first two parts took 
the author six years to write. Marianne excited as much interest in 
France as Clarissa Harlowe in England, and during sixteen long years 
she held captive the attention of the public by the novels of Crebillon, 
the stories of Voisenon, of the Temple du Guide, of the Nouvelle 
Heloise, of the Liaisons Dangereuses. And what is Marianne after all? 
Simply an honest girl struggling with misfortune, and triumphantly 
running the gauntlet of Parisian vice by force of innocence and simplicity. 
One would willingly dwell on all the beauties and delicate traits of 
genius with which this touching story is literally filled; but to do so 
satisfactorily would occupy as much space again as we have already de- 
voted to the comedies and genius of Marivaux. We must content our- 
selves with warmly commending the book, and saying that Marivaux 
has employed in composing it all his stores of grace, elegance, naiveté, 
and delicate observation, with a freedom of which his comedies only give 
us a foretaste. Ag was to be expected, the female portraits are chefs- 
@euvre, and besides the leading characters, such as Marianne, Madame 
de Miran, Madame de Far, and Madame d’Orsin, there is a host of 
minor personages which are not even allowed the luxury of a name, 
but which we none the less recognise at once as being real persons whom 
we have seen and known. Who does not know Ja mére Saint-Ange, 
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a little round-bodied, short-statured lady with a double chin and fresh 
rosy cheeks, wne de ces mines que l'on ne rencontre pas dans le monde, un 
embonpoint qui s'est formé plus a Taise et plus méthodiquement, ov i 
entre plus d'art, de fagon, plus d'amour de soi-méme que dans le notre? 
In all his portraits we find the same variety, the same delicacy, the 
same mixture of irony, good nature, and sarcasm. Like Diderot and 
Gresset, Marivaux must have a little fling at the nuns. The Paysan 
Parvenu is almost as charming a book as Marianne. It is written 
in the same style, only with more sarcasm and irony as the subject 
naturally permitted ; and for anyone who wishes to get an, idea of the 
society of the eighteenth century, perhaps there is no collection of por- 
traits more complete than Marivaux’s Paysan Parvenu. 

Towards the end of his life Marivaux led a retired and somewhat 
unsociable existence. His wife was dead, his daughter had retired to a 
nunnery, and Marivaux himself, poor but proud, remained devoted to 
his work. The result of this solitude was the Spectateur, written on 
the model which Addison and Steele had just created. Essays on man- 
ners, charming stories, and the philosophy of an original and experienced 
observer, render this relic of the eighteenth century as entertaining a book 
as one could wish for an idle hour. The Mémoires d’une Coquette 
returée du Monde, and L’Histoire d'un Miroir are two little master- 
pieces which one would gladly see put in an accessible form before the 
public. 

Few literary careers have been so complete as that of Marivaux ; not 
only by reason of his talent, his wit, and his ingenious and delicate grace, 
but also by the disinterestedness, the goodness, the sincerity, and the 
noble devotion of his whole life. As a romancer, he is above Richardson 
in Richardson's own particular fields ; and as a writer of comedies, the 
romantic and poetical character of his genius and style, and especially his 
exquisite types of blooming womanhood, make. us wonder if he had not — 
penetrated by some secret way into the enchanted domains of As For ou 
Like It, or of The Midsimmer Night’s Dream. 
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THe PLAIN AND THE STARS. 


Tse Mill where Will lived with his adopted parents stood in a falling 
‘valley between pinewoods and. great mountains. Above, hill after hill 
soared upwards until they soared out of the depth of the hardiest timber, 
and stood naked against the sky. Some way up, a long grey village lay 
like a seam or a rag of vapour on a wooded hillside; and when the wind 
was favourable, the sound of the church bells would drop down, thin and 
silvery, to Will. Below, the valley grew ever steeper and steeper, and 
at the same time widened out on either hand ; and from an eminence 
beside the mill it was possible to see its whole length and away beyond 
it over a wide plain, where the river turned and shone, and moved on 
from city to city on its voyage towards the sea. It chanced that over 
this valley there lay a pass into a neighbouring kingdom; so that, quiet 
and rural as it was, the road that ran along beside the river was a high 
thoroughfare between two splendid and powerful societies, All-through 
the summer, travelling-carriages came crawling up, or went plunging 
briskly downwards past the mill ; and as it happened that the other side 
was very much easier of ascent, the path was not much frequented, 
except by people going in one direction ; and of all the carriages that 
Will saw go by, five-sixths were plunging briskly downwards and only 
one-sixth crawling up. Much more was this the case with foot-pas- 
sengers. All the light-footed tourists, all the pedlars laden with strange 
wares, were tending downward like the river that accompanied their 
path. Nor was this all; for when Will was yet a child a disastrous war 
arose over a great part of the world. The newspapers were full of defeats 
and victories, the earth rang with cavalry hoofs, and often for days to- 
gether and for miles around the coil of battle terrified good people from 
their labours in the field. Of all this, nothing was heard for a long time 
in the valley; but at last one of the commanders pushed an army over 
the pass by forced marches, and for three days horse and foot, cannon 
and tumbril, drum and standard, kept pouring downward past the mill. 
All day the child stood and watched them on their passage—the rhyth- 
mical stride, the pale, unshaven faces tanned about the eyes, the dis- 
coloured regimentals and the tattered flags, filled him with a sense of 
weariness, pity, and wonder; and all night long, after he was in bed, 
he could hear the cannon pounding and the feet trampling, and the great 
armament sweeping onward and downward past the mill. No one in 
the valley ever heard the fate of the expedition, for they lay out of the 
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way of gossip in those troublous times ; but Will saw one thing plainly— 
that not a man returned.. Whither had they all gone? Whither went 
all the tourists and pedlars with strange wares? whither all the brisk 
barouches with servants in the dicky? whither the water of the stream, 
ever coursing downward and ever renewed from above? Even the wind 
blew oftener down the valley, and carried the dead leaves along with it 
in the fall. It seemed like a great conspiracy of things animate and in- + 
animate ; they al] went downward, fleetly and gaily downward, and only 
he, it seemed, remained behind, like a stock upon the wayside. It some- 
times made him glad when he noticed how the fishes kept their heads up 
stream. They, at least, stood faithfully by him, while all else was posting 
downward to the unknown world. 

One evening he asked the miller where the river went. 

‘*Tt goes down the valley,” answered he, “and turns a power of mills— 
six score mills, they say, from here to Unterdeck—and it none the wearier 
after all. And then it goes out into the lowlands, and waters the great 
corn country, and runs through a sight of fine cities (so they say), where 
kings live all alone in great palaces, with a sentry walking up and down 
before the door. And it goes under bridges with stone men upon them, 
looking down and smiling so curious at the water, and living folks lean- 
ing their elbows on the wall and looking over too. And then it goes on 
and on, and down through marshes and sands, until at last it falls into 
the sea, where the ships are that bring parrots and tobacco from the 
Indies. Ay, it has a long trot before it as it goes singing over our weir, 
bless its heart ! ” 

“ And what is the sea?” asked Will. 

“ The sea!” cried the miller. “Lord help us all, it is the greatest 
thing God made! That is where all the water in the world runs down 
into a great salt lake. There it lies, as flat.as my hand and as innocent- 
like as a child; but they do say when the wind blows it gets up into 
water-mountains bigger than any of ours, and swallows down great ships 
bigger than our mill, and makes such a roaring that you can hear it miles 
away upon the land. There are great fish in it five times bigger than a 
bull, and one old serpent as long as our river and as old as all the world, 
with whiskers like a man, and a crown of silver on her head,” 

Will thought he had never heard anything like this, and he kept on 
asking question after question about the world that lay away down the 
river, with all its perils and marvels, until the old miller became quite 
interested himself, and at last took him by the hand and led him on to 
. the hilltop that overlooks the valley and the plain. The sun was near 

* setting, and hung low down in a cloudless sky. Everything was defined 
and glorified in golden light. Will had never seen so great an expanse of 
country in his life ; he stood and gazed with all his eyes, He could see 
the cities, and the woods and fields, and the bright curves of the river, and 
far away to where the rim of the plain trenched along the shining heavens. 
An overmastering emotion seized upon the boy, soul and body ; his heart 
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beat so thickly that he could not breathe ;-the scene-swam' before ‘his 
eyes; the sun seemed to wheel round and-round, and .throw-off strange 
shapes as it turned, which disappeared with the rapidity, of: thought, and 
were sueceeded by others. Some of these were like gigantic and shadowy 
birds, and some like contorted and gesticulating men, who vanished 
before they had time to complete a single gesture. Will covered his face 
with his hands, and burst into a violent fit of tears; and the poor miller, 
sadly disappointed and perplexed, saw nothing better for it than to take 
him up in his arms and carry him home in silence. 

From that day forward Will was full of new hopes and longings. 
Something kept tugging at his heart-strings; the running water carried 
his desires along with it as he dreamed over its fleeting surface; the 
wind, as it ran over innumerable tree-tops, hailed him with encouraging 
words; branches beckoned downwards; the open road, as it shouldered 
round the angles and went turning and vanishing fast and faster down 
the valley, tortured him with its solicitations. He spent long whiles on 
the eminence, looking down the rivershed and abroad on the fat low- 
lands, and watched the clouds that travelled forth upon the sluggish wind 
and trailed their purple shadows on the plain; or he would linger by 
the wayside, and follow the carriages with his eyes as they rattled down- 
ward by the river. It did not matter what it was; everything that 
went that way, were it cloud or carriage, bird or brown water in the 
stream, he felt his heart flow out after it in an ecstasy of long- 


We are told by men of science that all the ventures of mariners on 
the sea, all that countermarching of tribes and races that confounds old 
history with its dust and rumour, sprang from nothing more abstruse 
than the laws of supply and demand, and a certain natural instinct for 
cheap rations. To any one thinking deeply, this will seem a dull and 
pitiful explanation. The tribes that came swarming out of the North 
and East, if they were indeed pressed onward from behind by others, 
were drawn at the same time by the magnetic influence of the South and 
West. The fame of other lands had reached them; the name of the 
_ @ternal city rang in their ears; they were not colonists, but pilgrims ; 

they travelled towards wine and gold and sunshine, but their hearts were 
set on something higher. That divine unrest, that old stinging trouble 
of humanity that makes all high achievements and all miserable failure ; 
the same that spread wings with Icarus, the same that sent Columbus 
into the desolate Atlantic, inspired and supported these barbarians on 
their perilous march. There is one legend which profoundly represents 
their spirit, of how a flying party of these wanderers encountered a very 
old man shod with iron. The old man asked them whither they were 
going ; and they answered with one voice : “To the Eternal City!” He 
looked upon them gravely. “I have sought it,” he said, “over the most 
part of the world. Three such pairs as I now carry on my feet have I 
worn out upon this pilgrimage, and now the fourth is growing slender 
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underneath my steps. And all this while I have not found the place.” 
And he turned and went his own way alone, leaving them astonished. 

And yet this would scarcely parallel the intensity of Will’s feeling 
for the plain. If he could only go far enough out there, he felt as if hig 
eyesight would be purged and clarified, as if his hearing would grow 
more delicate, and his very breath would come and go with luxury. He 
was transplanted and withering where he was; he lay in a strange 
country and was sick for home. Bit by bit, he pieced together broken 
notions of the world below: of the river, ever moving and growing 
until it sailed forth into the majestic ocean; of the cities, full of brisk 
and beautiful people, playing fountains, bands of music and marble 
palaces, and lighted up at night from end to end with artificial stars of 
gold ; of the great churches, wise universities, brave armies, and untold 
money lying stored in vaults; of the high-flying vice that moved in the 
sunshine, and the stealth and swiftness of midnight murder. I have 
said he was sick as if for home; but the figure is inadequate. He was 
like some one lying in twilight, formless pre-existence, and stretching out 
his hands lovingly towards many-coloured, many-sounding life. It was 
no wonder he was unhappy, he would go and tell the fish: they were 
made for their life, wished for no more than worms and running water 
and a hole below a falling bank ; but he was differently constituted, full 
of desires and aspirations, itching at the fingers, lusting with the eyes, 
whom the whole variegated world could not satisfy with aspects. The 
true life, the true bright sunshine, lay far out upon the plain. And oh! 
to see this sunlight once before he died ! to move with a jocund spirit in 
that golden land! to hear the trained singers and sweet church-bells, and 
see the holiday gardens! And O fish! he would cry, if you would only 
turn your noses down stream, you could swim so easily into the fabled 
waters, and.see the vast ships passing over your head like clouds, and 
hear the great water-hills making music over you all day long! But the 
fish kept looking patiently in their own direction, until Will hardly 
knew whether to laugh or cry. 

Hitherto the traffic on the road had passed by Will, like something 


seen in a picture: he had perhaps exchanged salutations with a tourist, — 


or caught sight of an old gentleman in a travelling cap at a carriage 
window ; but for the most part it had been a mere symbol, which he con- 
templated from apart and with something of a superstitious feeling. A 
time came at last when this was to be changed. The miller, who was 
a greedy man in his wayyand never forewent an opportunity of honest 
profit, turned the mill- house into a little wayside inn, and, several pieces 
of good fortune falling in opportunely, built stables and got the position 
of post-master on the road. It now became Will’s duty to wait upon 
people, as they sat to break their fasts in the little arbour at the top of 
the mill garden ; and you may be sure that he kept his ears open, and 
learned many new things about the outside world as he brought the 
omelette or the wine. Nay, he would often get into conversation with 
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single guests, and by adroit questions and polite attention, not only 
gratify his own curiosity, but win the good-will of the travellers. Many 
complimented the old couple on their serving-boy; and a professor was 
eager to take him away with him, and have him properly educated in 
the plain. The miller and his wife were mightily astonished and even 
more pleased. They thought it a very good thing that they should have 
opened their inn. ‘“ You see,” the old man would remark, “he has a 
kind of talent for a publican; he never would have made anything 
else!” And so life wagged on in the valley, with high satisfaction to all 
concerned but Will. Every carriage that left the inn-door seemed to 
take a part of him away with it ; and when people jestingly offered him 
a lift, he could with difficulty command his emotion. Night after night 
he would dream that he was awakened by flustered servants, and that a 
splendid equipage waited at the door to carry him down into the plain ; 
night after night ; until the dream, which had seemed all jollity to him at 
first, began to take on a colour of gravity, and the nocturnal summons 
and waiting equipage occupied a place in his mind as something to be 
both feared and hoped for. 

One day, when Will was about sixteen, a fat young man arrived at 
sunset to pass the night. He was a contented-looking fellow, with a jolly 
eye, and carried a knapsack. While dinner was preparing, he sat in the 
arbour to read a book ; but as soon as he had begun to observe Will, the 
book was laid aside ; he was plainly one of those who prefer living people 
to people made of ink and paper. Will, on his part, although he had 
not been much interested in the stranger at first sight, soon began to 
take a great deal of pleasure in his talk, which was full of good nature 
and good sense, and at last conceived a great respect for his character 
and wisdom. They sat quite far into the night; and about two in the 
morning Will opened his heart to the young man, and told him how he 
longed to leave the valley and what bright hopes he had connected with 
the cities of the plain. The young man whistled, and then broke into a 
smile. 

“My young friend,” he remarked, “you are a very curious little 
fellow to be sure, and wish a great many things which you will never 
get. Why, you would feel quite ashamed if you knew how the little 
fellows in these fairy cities of yours are all after the same sort of nonsense, 
and keep breaking their hearts to get up into the mountains. And let 
me tell you, those who go down into the plains are a very short while 
there before they wish themselves heartily back again. ‘The air is not so 
light nor so pure; nor is the sun any brighter. As for the beautiful 
men and women, you would see many of them in rags and many of them 
deformed with horrible disorders; and a city is so hard a place for 
= who are poor and sensitive that many choose to die by their own 

d.” 

“You must think me very simple,” answered Will. “ Although I 
have never been out of this vailey, believe me, I have used my eyes, 
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I know how one thing lives on another ; for instance, how the fish hangs 
in the eddy to catch his fellows ; and the shepherd, who makes so pretty 
@ picture carrying home the lamb, is only carrying it home for dinner, 
I do not expect to find all things right in your cities. That is not what 
troubles me ; it might have been that once upon a time; but although I 
live here always, I have asked many questions and learned a great deal 
in these last years, and certainly enough to cure me of my old fancies, 
But you would not have me die like a dog and not see all that is to be 
seen, and do all that a man can do, let it be good or evil? you would 
not have me spend all my days between this road here and the river, 
and not so much as make a motion to be up and live my life?—I would 
rather die out of hand,” he cried, “ than linger on as I am doing.” 


“ Thousands of people,” said the young man, “live and die like you, — 


and are none the less happy.” 
“Ah!” said Will, “if there are thousands who would like, why 
should not one of them have my place ¢” 


It was quite dark; there was a hanging lamp in the arbour which 


lit up the table and the faces of the speakers; and along the arch, the 
leaves upon the trellis stood out illuminated against the night sky, a 


pattern of transparent green upon a dusky purple. The fat young man ~ 


rose, and, taking Will by the arm, led him out under the open heavens, 

“ Did you ever look at the stars?” he asked, pointing upwards. 

*‘ Often and often,” answered Will. 

“ And do you know what they are?” 

“T have fancied many things. Are they eyes?” 

“They are worlds like ours,” answered the young man. “ Some of 
them less; many of them a million times greater ; and some of the least 
sparkles that you~see are not only worlds, but whole clusters of worlds 


turning about each other in the midst of space. We do not know what 


there may be in any of them ; perhaps the answer to all our difficulties 
or the cure of all our sufferings : and yet we can never reach them ; not 
all the skill of the craftiest of men can fit out a ship for the nearest of 
these our neighbours, nor would the life of the most aged suffice for such 
a journey. ‘When a great battle has been lost or a dear friend is dead, 
when we are hipped or in high spirits, there they are unweariedly shining 
overhead. We may stand down here, a whole army of us together, and 
shout until we break our hearts, and not a whisper reaches them. We 
may climb the highest mountain, and we are no nearer them. All we 
can do is to stand down here in the garden and take off our hats; the 
starshine lights upon our heads, and where mine is a little bald, I dare- 
say you can see it glisten in the darkness. The mountain and the 
mouse. That is like to be all we shall ever have to do with Arcturus or 
Aldebaran. Can you apply a parable?” he added, laying his hand upon 


Will's shoulder. “1t is not the same thing as a reason, but usually. 


vastly: more convincing.” 





Will hung his head a little, and then raised it once more to heaven. — 
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'-The stars seemed to expand and emit a sharper brilliancy; and as he 
kept turning his eyes higher and higher, they seemed to increase in mul- 
titude under his gaze. 

“T see,” he said, turning to the young man. “Weare in a rat- 
trap.” 

“Something of that size. Did you ever see a squirrel turning in a 
cage? and another squirrel sitting philosophically over his nuts? I 
needn’t ask you which of them looked more of a fool.” 


Tue Parson’s Marsariz. 


AFTER some years, the old people died, both in one winter, very care- 
fully tended by their adopted son, and very quietly mourned when they 
were gone. People who had heard of his roving fancies supposed he 
would hasten to sell the property, and go down the river to push his 
fortunes. But there was never any sign of such an intention on the 
part of Will. On the contrary, he had the_inn set on a better footing, 
and hired a couple of servants to assist him in carrying it on; and there 
he settled down, a kind, talkative, inscrutable young man, six feet three 
in his stockings, with an iron constitution and a friendly voice. He 
soon began to take rank in the district as a bit of an oddity: it was not 
much to be wondered at from the first, for he was always full of notions, 
and kept calling the plainest common sense in question ; hut what most 
* raised the report upon him was the odd circumstance of his courtship 
with the parson’s Marjarie. 

The parson’s Marjarie was a lass about nineteen, when Will would 
be about thirty ; well enough looking, and much better educated than 
any other girl in that part of the country, as became her parentage. She 
held her head very high, and had already refused several offers of mar- 
riage with a grand air, which had got her hard names among the neigh- 
bours. For all that, she was a good girl, and one that would have made 
any man well contented. 

Will had never seen much of her ; for although the church and par- 
sonage were only two miles from his own door, he was never known to 
go there but on Sundays. It chanced, however, that the parsonage fell 
into disrepair, and had to be dismantled; and the parson and his 
daughter took lodgings for a month or so, on very much reduced terms, 
at Will’s inn. Now, what with the inn, and the mill, and the old 
miller’s savings, our friend was a man of substance ; and besides that, he 
had a name for good temper and shrewdness, which make a capital por- 
tion in marriage; and so it was currently gossipped, among their ill- 
wishers, that the parson and his daughter had not chosen their temporary 
lodging with their eyes shut. Will was about the last man in the world 
to be cajoled or frightened into marriage, You had only to look into 
his eyes, limpid and still like pools of water, and yet with a sort of clear 
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light that seemed to come from within, and you would understand at 
once that here was one who knew his own mind, and would stand to it 
immovably. Marjarie herself was no weakling by her looks, with 
strong, steady eyes and a resolute and quiet bearing. It might be a 
question whether she was not Will’s match in stedfastness, after all, or 
which of them would rule the roast in marriage. But Marjarie had 
never given it a thought, and accompanied her father with the most 
unshaken innocence and unconcern. 

The season was still so early that Will’s customers were few and far 
between ; but the lilacs were already flowering, and the weather was so 
mild that the party took dinner under the trellis, with the noise of the 
river in their ears and_ the woods ringing about them with the songs ot 
birds. Will soon began to take a particular pleasure in these dinners. 
The parson was rather a dull companion, with a habit of dozing at table; 
but nothing rude or cruel ever fell from his lips. And as for the 
parson’s daughter, she suited her surroundings with the best grace ima- 
ginable ; and whatever she said seemed so pat and pretty that Will con- 
ceived a great idea of her talents. He could see her face, as she leaned 
forward, against a background of rising pinewoods; her eyes shone 
peaceably ; the light lay around her hair like a kerchief; something that 
was hardly a smile rippled her pale cheeks, and Will could not contain 
himself from gazing on her in an agreeable dismay. She looked, even in 
her quietest moments, so complete in herself, and so quick with life down 
to her finger tips and the very skirts of her dress, that the remainder of 
created things bécame no more than a blot by comparison ; and if Will 
glanced away from her to her surroundings, the trees looked inanimate 
and senseless, the clouds hung in heaven like dead things, and even the 
mountain tops were disenchanted. The whole valley could not compare 
in looks with this one girl. : 

Will was always observant in the society of his fellow-creatures ; but 
his observation became almost painfully eager in the case of Marjarie. 
He listened to all she uttered, and read her eyes, at the same time, for 
the unspoken commentary. Many kind, simple, and sincere speeches 
found an echo in his heart. He became conscious of a soul beautifully 
poised upon itself, nothing doubting, nothing desiring, clothed in peace. 
It was not possible to separate her thoughts from her appearance. The 
turn of her wrist, the still sound of her voice, the light in her eyes, the 
lines of her body, fell in tune with her grave and gentle words, like the 
accompaniment that sustains and harmonises the voice of the singer. 
Her influence was one thing, not to be divided or discussed, only to be 
felt with gratitude and joy. To Will, her presence recalled something of 
his childhood, and the thought of her took its place in his mind beside 
that of dawn, of running water, and of the earliest violets and lilacs. It 
is the property of things seen for the first time, or for the first time 
after long, like the flowers in spring, to reawaken in us the sharp edge © 
of sense and that impression of mystic strangeness which otherwise 
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passes out of life with the coming of years ; but the sight of a loved face 
is what renews a man’s character from the fountain upwards. 

One day after dinner, Will took a stroll among the firs : a grave beati- 
tude possessed him from top to toe; and he kept smiling to himself and 
the landscape as he went. The river ran between the stepping-stones 
with a pretty wimple; a bird sang loudly in the wood; the bhill-tops 
looked immeasurably high, and as he glanced at them from time to 
time, seemed to contemplate his movements with a beneficent but awful 
curiosity. His way took him to the eminence which overlooked the 
plain; and there he sat down upon a stone, and fell into deep and plea- 


gant thought. The plain lay abroad with its cities and silver river; 


everything was asleep, except a great eddy of birds which kept rising 
and falling and going round and round in the blue air. He repeated 
Marjarie’s name aloud, and the sound of it gratified his ear. He shut 
his eyes, and her image sprang up before him, quietly luminous and 
attended with good thoughts. The river might run for ever; the birds 
fly higher and higher till they touched the stars. He saw it was empty 
bustle after all; for here, without stirring a foot, waiting patiently in 
his own narrow valley, he also had attained the better. sunlight. 

The next day, Will made a sort of declaration across the dinner-table, 
while the parson was filling his pipe. 

_ “Miss Marjarie,” he said, “I never knew any one I liked so well as 
you. I am mostly a cold, unkindly sort of man; not from want of 
heart, but out of strangeness in my ways of thinking; and people seem 
faraway from me. ’Tis as if there were a circle round me, which kept 
every one out but you; I can hear the others talking and laughing; but 
you come quite close. Maybe, this is disagreeable to you?” he asked. 

Marjarie made no answer. 

“Speak up, girl,” said the parson. 

“Nay, now,” returned Will, “I wouldn’t press her, parson. I feel 
tongue-tied myself, who am not used to it; and she’s a woman, and little 
more than a.child, when all is said. But for my part, as far as I can 
understand what people mean by it, I fancy I must be what they call in 
love. I do not wish to be held as committing myself; for I may be 
wrong ; but that is how I believe things are with me. And if Miss 
Marjarie should feel any otherwise on her part, mayhap she would-be so 
kind as shake her head.” 

Marjarie was silent, and gave no sign that she had heard. 

“How is that, parson?” asked Will. 

“The girl must speak,” replied the parson, laying down his pipe. 
“Here's our neighbour who says he loves you, Madge. Do you love 
him, ay or no?” 

“T think I do,” said Marjarie, faintly. 

“Well then, that’s all that could be wished!” cried Will, heartily. 
And he took her hand across the table, and held it a moment in both of 
his with great satisfaction. 
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“You must marry,” observed the parson, replacing his pipe in his a whe 
mouth. ing 
“Ts that the right thing to do, think you?” demanded Will. me ; 
“Tt is indispensable,” said the parson. mow 

“ Very well,” replied the wooer. And 
Two or three days passed away with great delight to Will, although and 

a bystander might scarce have found it out. He continued to take his face. 
meals opposite Marjarie, and to talk with her and gaze upon her in her B 
father’s presence ; but he made no attempt to see her alone, nor in any other had c 

way changed his conduct towards her from what it had been since the yard 
beginning. Perhaps the girl was a little disappointed, and perhaps not wind 
unjustly ; and yet if it had been enough to be always in the thoughts of of dai 
another person, and so pervade and alter his whole life, she might have the w 
been thoroughly contented. For she was never out of Will’s mind for an in her 
instant. He sat over the stream, and watched the dust of the eddy, and upon 
the poised fish, and straining weeds ; he wandered out alone into the braced 
purple even, with all the blackbirds piping round him in the wood ; he ghd 
rose early in the morning, and saw the sky turn from grey to gold, and oe 
the light leap upon the hill-tops ; and all the while he kept wondering if his ha 
he had never seen such things before, or how it was that they should look Whet 
so different now. The sound of his own mill-wheel, or of the wind among tion, h 
the trees, confounded and charmed his heart. The most enchanting of fros 
thoughts presented themselves unbidden in his mind. He was so happy “oem 
that he could not sleep at night, and so restless that he could hardly sit uughec 
still out of her company. And yet it seemed as if he avoided her rather tremble 
than sought her out. _—— 
One day, as he was coming home from a ramble, Will found Marjarié P weg 
in the garden picking flowers ; and as he came up with her, slackened gg 
his pace and continued walking by her side. ig 
“You like flowers,” he said. 2 
“ Indeed I love them dearly,” she replied. “Do you?” “and % 
“Why, no,” said he, “not so much. They are a very small affaif, too | 
when all is done. I can fancy people caring for them greatly, but not Sh s 
doing as you are just now.” “4 
“ How?” she asked, pausing and looking up at him. . 
“Plucking them,” said he. “They are a deal better off where they hie a 
are, and look a deal prettier, if you go to that.” ns - 
“T wish to have them for my own,” she answered, “to carry thet ought n 
near my heart, and keep them in my room. They tempt me when they init . 

grow here ; they seem to say ‘Come and do something with us ;’ bully i “ae 
once I have cut them and put them by, the charm is laid, and I ca “Tt : 
look at them with quite an easy heart.” well oat 
“You wish to possess them,” replied Will, “in order to think m0 jen there 
more about them. It’s a bit like killing the goose with the golden egg f..) gad ¢] 
It’s a bit like what I wished to do when I was a boy. Because 1 “Tas 





had a fancy for looking out over the plain, I wished to go down there— 
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where I couldn’t look out over it any longer. Was not that fine reason- 
ing? Dear, dear, if they only thought of it, all the world would do like 
me; and you would let your flowers alone, just as I stay up here in the 
mountains.” Suddenly he broke off sharp. ‘“ By the Lord!” he cried, 
And when she asked him what was wrong, he turned the question off, 
and walked away into the house with rather a humorous expression of 
face. 
He was silent at table ; and after the night had fallen and the stars 
had come out overhead, he walked up and down for hours in the court. 
yard and garden with an uneven pace. There was still a light in the 
window of Marjarie’s room : one little oblong patch of orange in a world 
of dark blue hills and silver starlight. Will’s mind ran a great deal on 
the window ; but his thoughts were not very lover-like. ‘“ There she is 
in her room,” he thought, “and there are the stars overhead :—a blessing 
upon both!” Both were good influences in his life; both soothed and 
braced him in his profound contentment with the world. And what 
more should he desire with either? The fat young man and his counsels 
were so present to his mind, that he threw back his head, and putting 
his hands before his mouth, shouted aloud to the populous heavens. 
Whether from the position of his head or the sudden strain of the exer- 
tion, he seemed to see a momentary shock among the stars, and a diffusion 
of frosty light pass from one to another along the sky. At the same 
instant, a corner of the blind was lifted and lowered again at once. He 
laughed a loud ho-ho! “One and another!” thought Will. ‘“ The stars 
tremble, and the blind goes up. Why, before Heaven, what a great 
magician I must be! Now if I were only a fool, should not I be in a 
pretty way?” And he went off to bed, chuckling to himself; “If 1 
were only a fool !” 

The next morning pretty early, he saw her once more in the garden, 
and sought her out. 

“I have been thinking about getting married,” he began abruptly ; 
“and after having turned it all over, I have made up my mind it’s not 
worth while.” 

She turned upon him for a single moment; but his radiant, kindly 
appearance would, under the circumstances, have disconcerted an angel, 
and she looked down again upon the ground in silence. He could see 
her tremble. 

“T hope you don’t mind,” he went on, a little taken aback. “You 
ought not. I have turned it all over, and upon my soul there’s nothing 
init. We should never be one whit nearer than we are just now, and, 
if Tam a wise man, nothing like so happy.” 

“Tt is unnecessary to go round about with me,” she said. “I very 
well remember that you refused to commit yourself; and now that I seo 
you were mistaken, and in reality have never cared for me, I can only 
feel sad that I have been so far misled.” 

“T ask your pardon,” said Will stoutly ; “ you do not understand my 
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meaning. As to whether I have ever loved you or not, I must leayg 
that to others. But for one thing, my feeling is not changed; and for 
another, you may make it your boast that you have made my whole life 
and character something different from what they were. I mean what] 
say; no less. I do not think get‘ing married is worth while. I would 
rather you went on living with your father, so that I could walk over 
and sec you once, or maybe twice a week, as people go to church, and 
then we should both be all the happier between whiles. That’s my 
notion ; but I'll marry you if you will,” he added. 

“Do you know that you are insulting me?” she broke out. 

“Not I, Marjarie,” said he ; “if there is anything in a clear con- 
science, not I. I offer you all my heart’s best affection ; you can take it 
or want it, though I suspect it’s beyond either your power or mine to 
change what has once been done, and set me fancy-free. I'll marry you, 


if you like; but I tell you again and again, it’s not worth while, and we. 


had best stay friends. Though I am a quiet man I have noticed a heap 

of things in my life. Trust in me, and take things as I propose ; or, if 

you don’t like that, say the word, and I’ll marry you out of hand.” 
There was a considerable pause, and Will, who began to feel uneasy, 


began to grow angry in consequence. 


“Tt seems you are too proud to say your mind,” he said. “ Believe 
me, that’s a pity. A clean shrift makes simple living. Can a man ke 
I have 


more downright or honourable to a woman than I have been? 
said my say, and given you your choice. Do you want me to mary 
you ? or will you take my friendship, as I think best? or have you had 
enough of me for good? Speak out for the dear God’s sake! You 
know your father told you a girl should speak her mind in these 
affairs.” 

She seemed to recover herself at that, turned without a word, walked 
rapidly through the garden, and disappeared into the house, leaving 
Will in some confusion as to the result. He walked up and down the 
garden, whistling softly to himself.. Sometimes he stopped and contem 
plated the sky and hill-tops ; sometimes he went down to the tail of the 
weir and sat there, looking foolishly into the water. All this dubiely 
and perturbation was so foreign to his nature and the life which he had 


resolutely chosen for himself, that he began to regret Marjarie’s arrival | 


“ After all,” he thought, “I was as happy as a man need be. I could 
come down here and watch my fishes all day long if I wanted : I was# 
settled and contented as my old mill.” 

Marjarie came down to dinner, looking very trim and quiet ; and m0 
sooner were all three at table than she made her father a speech, with 


her eyes fixed upon her plate, but showing no other sign of embarrast] 


ment or distress. 


“ Father,” she began, “Mr. Will and I have ‘been talking thing’ 


over. We see that we have each made a mistake about our feelings 
and he has agreed, at my request, to give up al] idea of marriage, and bt 
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no more than my very good friend, as in the past. You see, there is no- 
shadow of a quarrel, and indeed I hope we shall see a great deal of him 

in the future, for his visits will always be welcome in our house. Of 
course, father, you will know best, but perhaps we should do better to 

leave Mr. Will’s house for the present. I believe, after what has passed, 

we should hardly be agreeable inmates for some days.” 

Will, who had commanded himself with difficulty from the first, 
broke out upon this into an inarticulate noise, and raised onc hand with 
anappearance of real dismay, as if he were about to interfere and con- 
tradict. But she checked him at once, looking up at him with a swift 
glance and an angry flush upon her cheek. 

“You will perhaps have the good grace,” she said, “to let me explain 
these matters for myself.” 

Will was put entirely out of countenance by her expression and the 
ring of her voice. He held his peace, concluding that there were some 
things about this girl beyond his comprehension, in which he was exactly 
right. 

The poor parson was quite crestfallen. He tried to prove that this 
was no more than a true lovers’ tiff, which would pass off before night, 
and when he was dislodged from that position, he went on to argue that 
where there was no quarrel there could be no call for a separation ; for 
the good man liked both his entertainment and his host. It was curious 
to see how the girl managed them, saying little all the time, and that 
very quietly, and yet twisting them round her finger and insensibly 
leading them wherever she would by feminine tact and generalship. It 
scarcely seemed to have been her doing—it seemed as if things had 
merely so fallen out—that she and her father took their departure that 
same afternoon in a farm-cart, and went farther down the valley, to wait 
until their own house was ready for them in another hamlet. But Will 
had been observing closely, and was well aware of her dexterity and 
resolution. When he found himself alone he had a great many curious 
matters to turn over in his mind. He was very sad and solitary, to 
begin with. .All the interest had gone out of his life, and he might look 
up at the stars as long as he pleased, he somehow failed to find support 
and consolation. And then he was in such a turmoil of spirit about 
Marjarie. He had been puzzled and irritated at her behaviour, and yet 
he could not keep himself from admiring it. He thought he recognised 
a fine, perverse angel in that still soul which he had never hitherto sus- 
pected ; and though he saw it was an influence that would fit but ill 
with his own life of artificial calm, he could not keep himself from 
ardently desiring to possess it. Like a man who has lived among 
shadows and now meets the sun, he was both pained and delighted. 

As the days went forward he passed from one extreme to another ; 
how pluming himself on the strength of his determination, now despising 
his timid and silly caution. The former was, perhaps, the true thought 
of his heart, and represented the regular tenor of the man’s reflections ; 
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but the latter burst forth from time to time with an unruly violence, 
and then he would forget all consideration, and go up and down his 
house and garden or walk among the firwoods like one who is besidg 
himself with remorse. To equable, steady-minded Will this state of | 
matters was intolerable ; and he determined, at whatever cost, to bring 
it to an end. So, one warm summer afternoon he put on his best 
clothes, took a thorn switch in his hand, and set out down the valley by 
the river. As soon as he had taken his determination, he had regained 
at a bound his customary peace of heart, and he enjoyed the bright 
weather and the variety of the scene without any admixture of alarm or 
unpleasant eagerness. It was nearly the same to him how the matter 
turned out. If she accepted him he would have to marry her this time, 
which perhaps was all for the best. If she refused him, he would have 
done his best, and might follow his own way in the future with an un 
troubled conscience. He hoped, on the whole, she would refuse~him; 
and then, again, as he saw the brown roof which sheltered her peeping 
through some willows at an angle of the stream, he was half inclined 
to reverse the wish, and more than half ashamed of himself for this 
infirmity of purpose. 

Mariarie seemed glad to see him, and gave him her hand without 
affectation or delay. 

“T have been thinking about this marriage,” he began. 

“So have I,” she answered. ‘“ And I respect you more and more for 
a very wise man. You understood me better than I understood myself; 
and I am now quite certain that things are all for the best as they are.” 

“ At the same time ——,” ventured Will. 

“You must be tired,” she interrupted. “Take a seat and let me 
fetch you a glass of wine. The afternoon is so warm ; and I wish you 
not to be displeased with your visit. You must come quite often; once 
a week, if you can spare the time; I am always so glad to see my 
friends.” 

‘©Oh, very well,” thought Will to himself. “It appears I was 
right after all.” And he paid a very agreeable visit, walked home agaill 
in capital spirits, and gave himself no further concern about the matter, 

For nearly three years, Will and Marjarie continued on these terms, 
seeing each other once or twice a week without any word of love betweél 
them ; and for all that time I believe Will was nearly as happy asa mal 
can be. He rather stinted himself the pleasure of seeing her; and lt 
would often walk half way over to the parsonage, and then back agai 
as if to whet his appetite. Indeed there was one corner of the road, 
whence he could see the church-spire wedged into a crevice of the valley 
between sloping firwoods, with a triangular snatch of plain by way df 
background, which he greatly affected as a place to sit and moralise it 
before returning homewards; and the peasants got so much into the 
habit of finding him there in the twilight, that they gave it the name of 
“Will o’ the Mill’s Corner.” 
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At the end of the three years, Marjarie played him a'sad trick by 
suddenly marrying somebody else. Will kept his countenance bravely, 
and merely remarked that, for as little as he knew of women, he-had 
acted very prudently in not marrying her himself three years before: 
She plainly knew very little of her own mind; and in spite of a decep- 
tive manner, was as fickle and flighty as the rest of them. He had to 
congratulate himself on an escape, he said, and would take a higher 
opinion of his own wisdom in consequence. But at heart, he was 
reasonably displeased, moped a good deal for a month or two and fell 
away in flesh, to the astonishment of his serving lads. 

It was perhaps a year after this marriage, that Will was wakened 
late one night by the sound of a horse galloping on the road, followed: by 
precipitate knocking at the inn-door. He opened his window and saw a 
farm servant, mounted and holding a led horse by the bridle, who told 
him to make what haste he could and go along with him ; for Marjarie- 
was dying, and had sent urgently to fetch him to her bedside. Will was 
no horseman, and made so little speed upon the way, that the poor young 
wife was very near her end before he arrived. But they had some 
minutes’ talk in private, and he was present and wept very bitterly while 
she breathed her last. 

The day broke as he walked homewards. One by one the stars 
melted and disappeared; one by one the hill-tops kindled and grew 
bright. The river sang in the hush ; and Will felt an immense: content- 
ment swallowing up a little sorrow, as the sea covers a grain of sand or 
the day extinguishes a star. She had loved him as he had loved:her, as. 
something set apart over life ; and henceforward they might continue to 
love each other, without jar or difficulty, without doubt or after-thought, 
across the gulf of death. He had been contented in his love when they 
were two miles apart ; he might have been contented if all the seashad 
flowed between them; and should he not be contented now, when she 
was caught up into another world, immeasurably far indeed, but perfectly 
secure and happy ? 


DEATH. 


Year after year went away into nothing, with great explosions and out-- 
cries in the cities on the plain; red revolt springing up and being 
suppressed in blood, battle swaying hither and thither, patient astrono- 
mers in observatory towers picking out and christening new stars, 
plays being performed in lighted theatres, people being carried into 
hospital on stretchers, and all the usual turmoil and agitation of men’s 
lives-in crowded centres. Up in Will's valley only the winds and 


“seasons made an epoch ; the fish hung in the swift stream, the birds 


circled overhead, the pine-tops rustled underneath the stars, the tall hills 
stood over all; and Will went to and fro, minding his wayside inn, 
until the snow began to thicken on his head. His heart was young and 
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vigorous ; and if his pulses kept a sober time, they still beat strong and 
steady in his wrists, He carried a ruddy stain on either cheek, like a 
ripe apple; he stooped a little, but his step was still firm; and his 
sinewy hands were reached out to all men with a friendly pressure. His 
face was covered with those wrinkles which are got in the open air and 
which, rightly looked at, are no more than a sort of permanent sunburning; 
such wrinkles heighten the stupidity of stupid faces; but to a person like 
Will, with his clear eyes and smiling mouth, only give another charm by 
testifying to a simple and easy life. His talk was full of wise sayings. 
He had a taste for other people; and other people had a taste for him, 
When the valley was full of tourists in the season, there were merry 
nights in Will’s arbour ; and his views, which seemed whimsical to his 
neighbours, were often enough admired by learned people out of towns 
and colleges. Indeed, he had a very noble old age, and grew daily better 
known ; so that his fame was heard of in the cities on the plain ; and 
young men who had been summer travellers spoke together in cafés of 
Will o’ the Mill and his rough philosophy. Many and many an invita- 
tion, you may be sure, he had; but nothing could tempt him from his 
upland valley. He would shake his head and smile over his tobacco- 
pipe with a deal of meaning. “You come too late,” he would answer. 
“Tam a dead man now; I have lived and died already. Fifty years 
ago you would have brought my heart into my mouth ; and now you do 
not even tempt me. But that is the object of long living, that a man 
should cease to care about life.” And again: “There is only one 
difference between a long life and a good dinner : that, in the dinner, the 
dainties come last.” Or once more: “When I was a boy, I was a bit 
puzzled, and hardly knew whether it was myself or the world that was 
curious and worth looking into. Now, I know it is myself, and stick to 
that.” 

He never showed any symptom of frailty, but kept stalwart and 
firm to the last; but. they say he grew less talkative towards the end, 
and would listen to other people by. the hour in an amused and sympa- 
thetic silence. Only, when he did speak, it was more to the point and 
more charged with old experience. He drank a bottle of wine gladly; 
above all, at sunset on the hill-top, or quite late at night under the stars 
in the arbour. The sight of something attractive and unattainable 
seasoned his enjoyment, he would say; and he professed he had lived 
long enough to admire a candle all the more when he could compare it 
with a planet. 5 

One night, in his seventy-second year, he awoke in bed in such un- 
easiness of body and mind, that he rose and dressed himself and went 
out to meditate in the arbour. It was pitch dark, without a star ; the 
river was swollen, and the wet woods and meadows ‘loaded the air with 
perfume. It had thundered during the day, and it promised more 
thunder for the morrow. A murky, stifling night for a man of seventy- 


two! Whether it was the weather or the wakefulness, or some little 
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touch of fever in his old limbs, Will’s mind was besieged by tumultuous 
and crying memories. His boyhood, the night with the fat young man, 
the death of his adopted parents, the summer days with Marjarie, and 
many of those small circumstances, which seem nothing to another, and 
are yet the very gist of a man’s own life to himself—things seen, words 
heard, looks misconstrued—arose from their forgotten corners and 
usurped his attention. The dead themselves were with him, not 
merely taking part in this thin show of memory that defiled before his 
brain, but revisiting his bodily senses as they do in profound and vivid 
dreams. The fat young man leaned his elbows on the table opposite ; 
Marjarie came and went with an apronful of flowers between the garden 
and the arbour ; he could hear the old parson knocking out his pipe or 
blowing his resonant nose. The tide of his consciousness ebbed and 
flowed : he was sometimes half asleep and drowned in these recollections 
of the past ; and sometimes he was broad awake, wondering at himself. 
But about the middle of the night, he was startled by the voice of the 
dead miller calling to him out of the house as he used to do on the 
arrival of custom. The hallucination was so perfect that Will sprang 
from his seat and stood listening for the summons to be repeated ; and as 
he listened, he became conscious of another noise besides the brawling of 
the river and the ringing in his feverish ears. It was like the stir of 
horses and the creaking of harness, as though a carriage with an im- 
patient team had been brought up upon the road before the courtyard 
gate. At such an hour, upon this rough and dangerous pass, the supposi- 
tion was no better than absurd ; and Will dismissed it from his mind, 
and resumed his seat upon the arbour chair ; and sleep closed over him 
again like running water. He was once again awakened by the dead 
miller’s call, thinner and more spectral than before ; and once again he 
heard the noise of an equipage upon the road. And so thrice and four 
times, the same dream, or the same fancy, presented itself to his senses ; 
until at length, smiling to himself as when one humours a nervous child, 
he proceeded towards the gate to set his uncertainty at rest. 

From the arbour to the gate was no great distance; and yet it took 
Will some time ; it seemed as if the dead thickened around him in the 
court, and crossed his path at every step. For, first, he was suddenly 
surprised by an overpowering sweetness of heliotropes ; it was as if his 
garden had been planted with this flower from end to end, and the hot, 
damp night had drawn forth all their perfumes in a breath. Now the 
heliotrope had been Marjarie’s favourite flower, and since her death not 
one of them had ever been planted in Will’s ground. 

“T must be going crazy,” he thought. ‘ Poor Marjarie and her 
heliotropes ! ” 

And with that he raised his eyes towards the window that had once 
been hers. Ifhe had been bewildered before, he was now almost terrified ; 
for there was a light in the room; the window was an orange oblong as 
of yore ; and the corner of the blind was lifted and: let fall as on the 
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night when he stood and shouted to the stars in his perplexity. The 
illusion only endured an instant; but it left him somewhat unmanned, 
rubbing his eyes and staring at the outline of the house and the black 
night behind it. While he thus stood, and it seemed as if he must have 
stood there quite a long time, there came a renewal of the noises on the 
road: and he turned in time to meet a stranger, who was advancing to 
meet him across the court. There was something like the outline of 
great carriage discernible on the road behind the stranger, and above 
that, a few black pine-tops, like so many plumes. 

“ Master Will?” asked the new-comer, in brief military fashion. 

“That same, sir,” answered Will. “Can I do anything to serve 
you?” 

“T have heard you much spoken of, Master Will,” returned the 
other ; “ much spoken of, and well. And though I have both hands full 
of business, I wish to drink a bottle of wine with you in your arbour, 
Before I go, I shall introduce myself.” 

Will led the way to the trellis, and got a lamp lighted and a bottle 
uncorked. He was not altogether unused to such complimentary inter- 
views, and hoped little enough from this one, being schooled by many 
disappointments. A sort of cloud had settled on his wits and prevented 
him from remembering the strangeness of the hour. He moved mechani- 
cally like a person in his sleep; and it seemed as if the lamp caught fire 
and the bottle came uncorked with the facility of thought. Still, he 
had some curiosity about the appearance of his visitor, and tried in vain 
to turn the light into his face ; either he handled the lamp clumsily, or 
there was a dimness over his eyes; but he could make out little more 
than a shadow at table with him. He stared and stared at this shadow, 
as he wiped out the glasses, and began to feel cold and strange about 
the heart. The silence weighed upon him, for he could hear nothing 
now, not even the river, but the drumming of his own arteries in his 
ears. 
“ Here’s to you,” said the stranger, roughly. 

“ Here is my service, sir,” replied Will, sipping his wine, which some 
how tasted oddly. 

“TT understand you are a very positive fellow,” pursued the stranger. 

Will made answer with a smile of some satisfaction and a little nod. 

“So am I,” continued the other ; “and it is the delight of my heart 
to tramp on people’s corns. I will have nobody positive but myself; 
not-one. I have crossed the whims, in my time, of kings and generals 
and great artists. And what would you say,” he went on, “if I had 
come up here on purpose to cross yours?” 

Will had it on his tongue to make a sharp rejoinder ; but the polite- 
ness of an old innkeeper prevailed; and he held his peace and made 
answer with a civil gesture of the hand. 

“T have,” said the stranger. “ And if I did not hold you in a particu- 
lar esteem, I should make no words about the matter. It appears you 
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“pride yourself on staying where you are.. You mean to stick by your 
‘inn. Now I mean you shall come for a turti with me in my barouche ; 
and before this bottle’s empty, so you shall.” 

“That would be an odd thing, to be sure,” replied Will, with a 
chuckle. ‘Why, sir, I have grown here like an old oak-tree; the 
Devil himself could hardly root me up : and for all I perceive you are a 
yery entertaining old gentleman, I would wager you another bottle you 
lose your pains with me.” 

The dimness of Will’s eyesight had been increasing all this while ; 
but though he was now as good as blind, he was somehow conscious of a 
sharp and chilling scrutiny which irritated and yet overmastered him. 

“You need not think,” he broke out suddenly, in an explosive, 
febrile manner that startled and alarmed himself, “ that I am a stay-at- 
home, because I fear anything under God. God knows I amtired enough 
of it all; and when the time comes for a longer journey than ever you 
dream of, I reckon I shall find myself prepared.” 

The stranger emptied his glass and pushed it away from him. He 
looked down for a little, and then leaning over the table, tapped Will 
three times upon the forearm with a single finger. “ The time has come !” 
he said, solemnly, wagging his head. 

A nasty thrill spread from the spot he touched. The tones of his 
yoice were dull and startling, and echoed strangely in Will’s heart. 

“TI beg your pardon,” he said, with some discomposure. ‘ What do 
you mean ?” 

“Look at me, and you will find your eyesight swim. Raise your 
hand ; it is dead-heavy. This is your last bottle of wine, Master Will, 
and your last night upon the earth.” 

“ You are a doctor?” quavered Will. 

“The best that ever was,” replied the other.; “for I cure both mind 
and body with the same prescription. I take away all pain and I 
forgive all sins; and where my patients have gone wrong in life, I 
smooth out all complications and set them free again upon their feet.” 

“T have no need of you,” said Will. 

“ A time comes for all men, Master Will,” replied the doctor, “ when 
the helm is taken out of their hands. For you, because you were pru- 
dent and quiet, it has been long of coming, and you have had Jong to dis- 
cipline yourself for its reception. You have seen what is to be seen 
about your mill; you have sat close all your days like a hare in its 
form ; but now that is at an end; and,” added the doctor, getting on 
his feet, “ you must arise and come with me.” 

“You are a strange physician,” said Will, looking steadfastly upon 
his guest. 

“T am a natural law,” he replied, “and people call me Death.” 

“Why did you not tell me so at first?” cried Will. “I have been 
waiting for you these many years. Give me your hand, and welcome.” 

“Jean upon my arm,” said the stranger, “for already your strength 
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abates. Lean on me as heavily as you need; for though I am old, I 
am very strong. It is but three steps to my carriage, and there all your 
trouble ends. Why, Will,” he added, “TI have been yearning for you as 
if you were my own son; and of all the men that ever I came for in 
my long days, I have come for you most gladly. I am caustic, and 
sometimes offend people at first sight ; but I am a good friend at heart 
to such as you.” 

“Since Marjarie was taken from me,” returned Will, with a break 
in his voice, “I declare before God you were the only friend I had to 
look for.” 

So the pair went arm-in-arm across the courtyard. 

One of the servants awoke about this time and heard the noise of 
horses pawing before he dropped asleep again ; all down the valley that 
night there was a rushing as of a smooth and steady wind descending 
towards the plain ; and when the world rose next morning, sure enough 


Will o’ the Mill had gone at last upon his travels. 
R.L.8, 
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I am lying on my back in the sunshine, close to the edge of a southward- 
sloping cliff, on the green and smiling coast of Dorsetshire. There is a 
pleasant scent of thyme upon the breeze, and a drowsy buzzing strikes 
my ear from the great awkward humble-bee who is bustling about in his 
burly fashion from blossom to blossom just before my eyes. A few yards 
away a couple of country lassies, some four or five years old, are picking 
bunches of centaury and buttercup, whicli they immediately pull to 
pieces with evident enjoyment of their destructive power. Being by 
trade a philosopher, I proceed to philosophise upon their conduct, and 
pluck the nearest flower I can reach, in imitation of my bucolic fellow- 
creatures. It happens to be a daisy. I look at it closely, and think to 
myself—W hat a lovely little blossom it is, after all! Asa psychologist 
T am bound to account for my own pleasure in looking at it, and for the 
delight with which my five-year-old friends pull it to pieces. Let me 

‘dissect my daisy then, not literally and ‘materially, as they do, but in a 
psychological and esthetic sense. Let me set to work and find out 
exactly what it is in the daisy which makes me like it, and what it is in 
myself that makes a daisy please me. 

In two previous articles I endeavoured to show the readers of this 
Magazine what was the source of our pleasure in looking at a carved 
cocoa-nut cup and a polished granite obelisk.* In the present paper I 
shall try to explain the higher esthetic enjoyment derived from the con- 
templation of a simple blossom. It might at first sight appear that the 
love of little meadow flowers was a more elementary feeling than the 
appreciation of a work of art like the bowl or the obelisk. But I think 
if we look carefully at the matter we shall see reason to believe that 
even in children and much more in adults the pleasure derived from the 
contemplation of a daisy is far higher, more complex, and more developed 
than the primitive sense of beauty in a human utensil or a massive mono- 
lithic monument. We shall see as we go on that mankind has really 
advanced from the admiration for coloured and sculptured human pro- 
ducts to the admiration for colour and sculpture in plants and flowers 
and shélls and minerals; and that the appreciation of art, rude or 
refined, has been a stepping-stone to the appreciation of nature, forming 
a necessary factor in the evolution of each new mode of zsthetic pleasure. 

One element in the love for flowers is undoubtedly of immense 





* See the Cornutt Macazrye for October and November, 1877. 
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antiquity in the whole race of vertebrate animals, and goes back much 
further than the origin of human arts. I mean the stimulation of bright 
colour—the most conspicuous constituent in the pleasure felt by children 
and savages, and by no means an inconsiderable element in the enjoy- 
ment of our most refined horticulturists. There are good grounds for 
believing that this gratification is shared by a large part of the anima- 
creation, and has descended to us men from our early half-human frugi- 
vorous ancesters. The bright hues of fruits and flowers seem to have 
been acquired by them as attractive allurements for the animal eye, and 
as aids to cross-fertilisation or the dispersion of seeds. At any rate, we 
find many animals acutely sensitive to the stimulation of brilliant colours; 
and we know that human infants will notice red or yellow patches long 
- before their attention is attracted by more sombre hues. Accordingly, 
we may consider that the primordial element of beauty in flowers is to 
be found in their bright colouring, which affords immediate pleasurable 
stimulation to the eye by its brilliance and pungency. 

But primeval man did not probably care very greatly for flowers, 
even when gorgeously adorned in all the richest tints of the rainbow. 
The enjoyment of colour seems to have been a gradual growth, and to 
have depended largely on the taste for personal decoration. The modern 
savage does not particularly trouble himself about any bright-hued 
objects that cannot be employed for his individual adornment. He picks 
up and prizes bits of coral, or brilliant pebbles, or glistening shells, 
because these can be manufactured into necklets or waist-bands. He 
robs birds of their gorgeous plumage, and animals of their gay furs to 
make himself a cloak or a girdle. He stains his body blue and yellow, 
or paints his weapons and his domestic implements with such rude pig- 
ments as he can extract from plant or clay or mollusc. But he does not 
care very much for such transitory beauty as that of leaves and flowers, 
which cannot be worked up into a permanent means of human decoration, 
Yet by accustoming his eyes to feast on the bright hues of his ochre- 
stained bow and his wampum belt, he is laying the foundation for far 
higher and more discriminative esthetic pleasures in later generations, 
The susceptibility to the pungent stimulation of dispersed colour which 
the savage derives from his ante-human ancestors, he improves and 
strengthens by exercise on his broad contrasts of red and blue, and 
hands on in a more developed form to his semi-barbarous and civilised 
descendants. 

Even savages, however, cannot fail to be struck by the hues of 
flowers when they are very large and very brilliant. The Malays, who 
reported to Dr. Arnold their discovery of the first Rafflesia—the monstrous 
parasitical blossom of Sumatra, a yard in diameter, which deceives 
insects by its exact resemblance in smell and appearance to a piece of 
putrid meat—testified their admiration by cries of “Come, come! A 
flower, big, beautiful, wonderful!” Such masses of blossom as we find 
on the lilac, the tulip-tree, the rhododendron, and the hibiscus must fix 
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and gratify the eye of the most callous savage. There is scarcely a lite- 
yature in the world, if it be but the embryo songs of the South Sea 
Islanders, which does not contain abundant mention of flowers as 
beautiful objects, whose loveliness is apparent even to those rude poets 
and their brutal audience. Though negro children never pluck the road- 
side posies as our own little villagers do, yet I have found it difficult to 
keep their hands off the scarlet bunches of poinsettia, the crimson-hearted 
foliage of caladium, and the purple sprays of bougainvillia.. Even amongst 
the unsophisticated Admiralty Islanders, the officers of the Challenger 
found little garden plots filled with a wild profusion of red or yellow 
blossom. 

So with ourselves, the mere pleasure of colour enters largely into our 
love for the golden crocus, the imperial tulip, and the joyous geranium. 
We get a pleasant shock of varied stimulation from a garden glowing 
with roses, peonies, fuchsias, chrysanthemums, asters, dahlias, and 
Canterbury bells. We look with delight upon the hanging masses of 
laburnum, the clustered wealth of apple-blossom, the crimson glory of 
Virginia creeper, tinged by the first autumnal frost. Ido not say that 
we have here no higher emotional and poetic sentiments, intermingled 
with the simple delight of colour in some inextricable way : on the con- 
trary, I shall: try to show hereafter that such feelings inevitably compli- 
cate the analysis of our mental state in admiring a-hyacinth, a daffodil, 
ora gladiolus. But in spite of these superadded emotional elements, I 
think the unmixed delight of pure colour-stimulation must count for a 
great deal. It is the most original part of our pleasure.in looking at a 
flower, and to the last it remains the principal part in many cases. 

Among our English wild-flowers there are not a few that challenge 
attention on the ground of brilliancy and purity of hue alone, without 
taking into consideration other xsthetic advantages. The dark purple of 
the fritillary and the lighter shades of the foxglove would make them 
beautiful even apart from the drooping serpentine grace of the one and 
the tall clustered shaft on which the other bears its dappled bells. The 
intense yellow of the buttercup, the marsh marigold, and the gorse would 
extort our praise if it occurred in any costly exotic. Clover, broom, 
lucerne, poppies, cornflowers, thistles, dandelions, convolvulus, and 
heather are all bright enough to fix our eyes upon their lovely tints as 
we scan the fields in which they grow. Each blossom stands out asa 
little patch of pungent colour in the midst of the uniform background of 
green which throws them up in strong relief. And so the eyes of our 
village children are attracted from one to another in succession (just as 
the eyes of the bee, for whose guidance their fair tints were first deve- 
loped, are drawn on from each to its neighbour), and their little hands 
are soon filled with cowslips and primroses and white-fringed daisies, 
like the one which I am now holding in my palm, and which is to form 
the text for our morning’s discourse. 

Our daisy is not like some of these other flowers, a gaily-decked 
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flaunting madam, in robe of crimson and ornaments of gold. She has no 
very fine colours and no very large mass of bloom to unfold before our 
admiring gaze. And yet, I suppose, there never was a flower about 
which so much poetry has been written in books, and said in love 
making, and thought in the heart of man, as this same humble, quiet 
little daisy. Moreover, since all poetry is only zsthetic feeling crystallised 
into words, there must be some wonderful potency in this tiny flower, 
little as it attracts our eyes by its outer hues, or we should not find itg 
name so often in the pages of our poets. But, before we go on to see 
what good points it actually has, let us look briefly at those which it 
has not, that we may thus more clearly realise the problem before us. 
We have seen that the daisy has not bright colour in any con- 
spicuous degree, nor has it a noticeable size. But beside these disadvan- 
tages, it also lacks the pleasant property of perfume. Some of our bright. 
hued flowers, like the rose and the carnation, add this further beauty 
to their large dimensions and delicate tints ; others, a little less fortunate, 
like the primrose, the wallflower, the heliotrope, the violet, and the 
meadow-sweet, make up hy their exquisite scent for the comparative 


sobriety of their petals. Many of those blossoms which can boast. 


searcely any attractions of form or pigment yet gratify us by their 
delicious fragrance; such are mignonette, lavender, sweet briar, and 


rosemary. But the little daisy cannot lay claim to this source of. 


pleasure ; it cannot even compete with thyme, marjoram, or hawthorn, 
far less with the lilac, the orange, or the flowering almond. 
Furthermore, the daisy does not possess that intellectual interest 
which many blossoms arouse by their quaintness or unusual form, 
There is a certain uncanny look about a listera, a snapdragon, or a bee- 
orchis, which is sure to fix our attention upon it for a moment. Monks- 


hood, with its queer cowl and upright honeyglands ; cockscomb, with its 


intricate mass of crimson fluff; begonia, with its lopsided leaf and quad- 


rangular blossom ; calceolaria, with its padded and inflated slipper ; the 
dodder twining thread-like its long. pink filaments ; the teazle, embedded ~ 


in its prickly mail; the cactus, seeming to spring from the middle of 4 
leaf; all these have an oddity and idiosyncrasy which ensures at least a 


curious glance. But the daisy is just a simple, symmetrical, yellow- | 


centred flower—or at least (to save my credit with the botanical reader) 


it looks so to a cursory enquirer. It has a shape with which we are. 
perfectly familiar through a thousand examples, from sunflowers to 


camomile ; and there is nothing about it in any way to draw towards it 
the eye of a careless wayfarer. 


On the other hand, the daisy is free from some disagreeable qualities 
which spoil the beauty of certain other plants. It has not the objec: — 
tionable odour of its sister composites, such as milfoil, tansy, and corn- ~ 
marigold. If it cannot compete with the honeysuckle or the lily-of-the ~ 
valley, it does not disgust us like the leek, the dragon arum, and tho ~ 
strong-smelling night plants. Again, though the colours of the daisy are | 
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not very brilliant, at any rate it is a recognisable flower in the popular _ 
sense, not an insignificant botanical inflorescence like that of a grass, an 
oak, or a plantain. It is quite prominent enough to catch the eyes of 
children, who pass over dock, and groundsel, and galeum ; indeed, on a 
level plot of grass it is sure to gain a certain amount of notice from 
everyone in contrast with the green area by which it is surrounded. It 
was the first flower I could see just now, when I stretched my hand for 
a text to philosophise upon, though, when I look down closer in the 
grass, I see half-a-dozen little blossoms of tinier dimensions which escaped 
my notice beside the larger disk of the daisy. 

All this while, however, the daisy has been lying passive in my hand, 
under sentence of vivisection, while I have been quietly settling in my 
own mind what it ts not. It is time for me now to change my method 
of enquiry, and to discover what it is. ; 

First of all, as I take it up and look at it closely, I sce that it isa 
little white fringed flower with a yellow centre. Though not very bril- 
liant, it has quite colour enough to be pretty. Its white is pure and 
lucid ; its yellow is clear and soft; while its outer edge is tipped with a 
dainty pink that rivals the inner surface of a shell. When it was half 
open, this pink edge was its most conspicuous part ; and as I turn to look 
again, I see that my five-year-old psychological subjects are stringing a 
number of its fellows in their pinky stage into a rosy-coloured daisy- 
chain. Clearly, on the score of colour alone, our daisy mighi fairly lay 
daim to a certain share of simple beauty. I doubt whether-my little 
friends here care for much else in its composition besides this commonest 
and earliest element of esthetic pleasure. 

I look again, and I see that beyond its delicate tint it has the charm of 
symmetrical form. Its outer rays are disposed in regular order, radiating 
from the centre of the head ; while its inner orb is a perfect circle of soft 
yellow bloom. In recognising this source of pleasure, we pass from the 
purely sensuous factor of colour to the intellectual one of symmetry. The 
mind is agreeably occupied in noticing the circular shape, the orderly 
repetition of form, and the even arrangement both of parts and hues. 
Next to the primordial pleasure of brilliant optical stimulation, this is 
perhaps the earliest in historical development of all msthetic feelings; 
and, unlike the other, it is of purely human origin. Birds and mammals 
—perhaps even reptiles—are apparently gratified by pure colour ; but 
only man is capable of taking pleasure in the intellectual recognition of 
‘ymmetrically-repeated forms. We saw in the case of the cocoa-nut 
Which we carved together last October how early this love for regular 
Patterns appeared amongst mankind, and how large a share it bore in the 
evolution of ssthetic taste. Derived originally from the contemplation 
of the organic world, it has reacted at last upon our perceptions of organ- 
sms themselves. From the tattooing and carving of the savage; from 
the paddies, the bowls, and the clubs of early chieftains ; from the Greek 

ples, and urns, and key-patterns ; from the Roman arch and amphi- 
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theatre and tessellated pavement; from the Gothic rose-window, and 
sedilia, and screen ; from obelisk, and column, and monument ; from every 
vase, basin, table, plate, dish, carpet, wall-paper, and decorative devigs 
generally, throughout all time, savage, barbarous, or civilised, we have 
learned to expect symmetry and regularity, and to feel a pleasure at their 
due occurrence. ‘And as I look at this little daisy in my hand, I recogniss 
in it the possession of these attributes, which concur with its colour to 
make me call it pretty. 

I take the daisy in my fingers and pull out one of the pink-tipped 
rays. As I inspect it closely I see that it forms a perfect but very 
irregular floret. Our daisy, then, is a composite plant, and this which 
looks a single blossom, is in reality a thick-set head of lovely little bells, 
Gaze hard into the central mass, and you will see them clustered thickly 
together, each with a yellow fringe, shaped like a Canterbury bell, within 
which lie the stamens and pistil, scarcely visible without the aid of a 
lens. In the very heart of the flower, each tiny floret is still unopened 
—in the bud, so to speak—and they stand like little golden knobs, too 


small to count with the naked eye. Towards the circumference, however, 


the separate bells are fully opened, and if you will take the trouble t 
look hard enough, you will see that they are perfect miniature flowers, 
everyone having a deeply-cleft corolla, which forms a bright yellow tube 
with five projecting vandyked points. The outer florets of all are the 
pinky-white rays which first attracted our attention, and when I look at 
one of them by itself, I can see that it is a marvellously mis-shape 
representative of the little inner bells. Its corolla has grown together 
into a single one-sided leaflet, in which we can scarcely distinguish 4 
trace of the original petals, four or five in number, answering to the 
vandyked points of the internal bells. Its colour has been entirely 
blanched, while at the outer extremity it has been dyed with a melting 
shade of delicate pink. Its stamens have disappeared altogether, but the 
pistil still remains as in the central blossoms. My scientific teacher 
have taught me to recognise in this arrangement the joint effect df 
incident sunlight, freer elbow-room, and natural selection. Most of the 
daisy-shaped composites have an outer row of radial florets, to give sii, 
colour, and attractiveness to the blossom, and to allure those great fertilit 
ing agents, the bees and the butterflies ; while the real working orgals 
the golden bells, lie thickly packed together in the middle, and take % 
comparatively passive part in the task of fascinating the insect eye. Bit 
at present, when my purpose is purely esthetic, I must neglect thet 
interesting biological speculations and return to my analysis of a daisy, 
viewed as a beautiful object alone. 

What a new sphere of sesthetic pleasure this discovery, that the dail 
is composite, has laid open before us. I was just beginning to tire of it 
pinky rays and its yellow centre, my interest in its various parts W# 
just beginning to flag, when suddenly I find a whole unthought-of regia 
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disclosed to my delighted view. I can sit and look at it now, and have 
full occupation for my intellect, at least ten minutes longer. In the case. 
of our cocoa-nut we saw already how large an element of xsthetic plea- 
sure is given us in the intellectual interest and the sensuous gratification 
of numerous visual salient points. If we look at a book of engravings, 
and turn over the pages in rapid listlessness, it is clear that we are not 
receiving very much pleasure from their contents ; but if we linger for 
ten minutes over a single plate, marking every detail and taking in every 
figure, the inference is strong that we are thoroughly enjoying our occu- 
pation. 

Yet such enjoyment is not always of necessity esthetic in kind. If 
I had never seen a daisy before, and were pulling it to pieces for the 
purpose of settling its botanical affinities, my interest, though strong, 
would be purely scientific. I should not be concentrating my attention 
on its colour and its symmetry, but rather noticing trivial and sensuously 
dull traits in its internal economy, reduced to botanical rule and number. 
Ishould not be thinking of it in such poetical terms as golden bells and 
pink-tipped rays, but in the cut-and-dried phraseology of natural science : 
“Inner florets, bisexual, regular, of five yellow petals, combined into 4 
tubular corolla ; stamens four to five, anthers combined ; pistil with one 
ell, one style, and two stigmas,” and much more to the same technical 
diect. In all this process, the sense of laborious investigation and toil- 
me straining of the eye and the intellect would be too prominent ‘to 
illow of its inclusion amongst esthetic feelings. But when we look into 
adaisy merely to recognise its minute workmanship, its marvellous com- 
plexity, its incredible accuracy of detail, our pleasure is truly and simply 
esthetic in kind. 

In the last sentence we have hit by accident upon the source of this 
pleasure. It is derived from the gratification with which we regard 
délicate workmanship in human products. Both the cocoa-nut and the 
obelisk showed us how large a factor this feeling forms in our apprecia- 
tion of artistic handicraft. The theory of special creation, which taught 
WW for so many generations to regard each organism as a separate inven- 
tion of the Supreme Mind, naturally led us to extend the notion of in- 
tational ornamentation-and decorative detail to these living forms, 
moulded into shape by the finger of God. And even now, when many 
of us have learned to see in every plant or animal the natural resultant 
of antecedent causes acting by physical laws on an endless line of ances- 
tors, we still figure to ourselves the minute organisation of each in terms 
ofhuman activity. We find a flower or a shell most beautiful when we 
think of it as an artistic product. The very words we apply to them— 
tulpture, tracery, chiselling, and so forth—are derived from the works 
man, and add a fresh sense of beauty to the natural objects which we 
. With their connoted ideas. A couple of examples will make this 


AsI came along this morning from the quiet watering-place where 
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we have pitched our summer tent, I did a little amateur geologising in 
the blue lias cliffs which I passed on my way. Amongst other fossils [ 
found this ammonite. A beautiful object it is, even in the eyes of chil- 
dren, who may often be seen hunting for them in the fallen débris of the 
cliff; for its surface is brilliant with a metallic iridescence, and gold or 
bronze alternate every moment on its shining crystalline texture with 
fitful gleams of gorgeous purple and strange undertones of lucid green, 
But a closer glance reveals other beauties besides this simple effect of 
scattered light-rays. The spire is composed of three or four overlapping 
whorls, exquisitely graceful in their curved outline and fulness of depth, 
The dorsal ridge, or backbone of the shell, is embossed with small studs 
and projections at proportionate distances. The sides are covered bya 
fluted pattern, carved with a delicate accuracy which no human graver 
could compass. And, more wonderful than all, traversing this sculptured 
surface in every direction are tiny lines of tracery, like the leaves of a 
very delicate fern, repeated at measured intervals over all the whorls, 
In and out they wind, each one following exactly the same course as its 
neighbours, so that the space between any two lines forms a symmetrical 
and marvellously minute pattern, compared to which the finest lace is 
a mere bungling mass of knotted cord. This ammonite was once a 
chambered shell, like that of the pearly nautilus in our own time; and 
each of these sutures, as the sculptured lines are called in scientific books, 
marks the point of juncture between one of the chamber-walls and the 
external shell. Wrinkled and twisted into ten thousand folds, it yet 
preserves throughout its exquisite symmetry, and presents to our eyes an 
appearance of decorative design which no amount of reasoning can dispel 
from our fancy and our exstheticimagination. To the last we shall think 
of it‘as a piece of Nature’s handiwork, and praise her for the exquisite 
taste and-unapproachable skill which she lavishes on all her productions, 

Or, take again some of those fossil trees of the coal-measures which 
grew like huge club-mosses and mares-tails to the height of our own 
modern tropical palms. Even a geologist describes them as “ fluted 
columns, ornately carved in the line of the channelled flutes ;” as “sculp- 
tured into gracefully arranged rows of pointed and closely imbricated 
leaves, similar to those into which the Roman architects fretted the torus 
of the Corinthian order ;” and as “furnishing examples of a delicate 
diaper-work, like that so admired in our more ornate Gothic buildings— 
such as Westminster Abbey or Canterbury and Chichester Cathedrals— 
only greatly more exquisite in their design and finish.” Wherever we 
look at a description of beautiful natural objects which owe their eflee 
tiveness to detail and intricacy, we shall find the selfsame language ei 
ployed. The apparent similarity to human: handicraft is the peg up? 
which we hang our esthetic admiration. 

So, too, with our little daisy. As we peer into its golden disk, w¢ 
see in it one of Nature’s most complicated works—a whole head of flower 
each in perfect miniature, with every part complete, crowded into a circle 
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of half-an-inch diameter. It is truly wonderful! I will call my little 
neighbours here, and ask them to enjoy the spectacle with me. Strange, 
indeed ! they come and look at it, but don’t betray the slightest symptom 
of interest. I try again. I take a single bell on the point of a pin, and 
dilate upon its loveliness. The eldest of the two stares at me in mingled 
pityand contempt. “It’s only a daisy!” she says, in her native Dorset- 
shire tongue. There is nothing more in it. Why! dear me, I had for- 
gotten my “Peter Bell.” I see it now, and repent me of my bad psy- 
chology. I have been asking these children to experience a feeling for 
which they have no appropriate nervous organ. I have been requesting 
the blind to enjoy the glories of sunset, or exhorting the deaf to drink in 
the touching strains of Mendelssohn. Indeed, if the reader will believe 
me, I don’t think I would have committed such a blunder in practical 
psychology except for the sake of experiment, example, and precept. 
These little maidens can receive pleasure from the pink and white and 
yellow of the blossom ; perhaps they can even appreciate the symmetrical 
arrangement of disk and rays and daisy-cup; but they cannot possibly 
see the beauty of those tiny separate specks of yellow which the educated 
observer resolves into perfect individual flowers. 

How could it be otherwise? In the individual and in the race 
appreciation of art must come before appreciation of nature. Only by 
connecting the workmanship of flowers and shells and insects with the 
workmanship of bowls and paddles and sculptured stone can we ever rise 
to a love for beauty in these natural shapes. The savage who delights in 
patiently-wrought clubs and war canoes can see no marvel in the delicate 
handicraft of the ammonite, the lycopodium, or the thistle-flower. Indeed, 
I venture myself to think that our enjoyment of the beauty of design in 
nature—as opposed to the mere sensuous gratification of form and 
colour—is largely due to the influence of that Hebrew cosmogony which 
for fifty generations has formed an intimate portion of our everyday life. 
It has taught us to look upon every plant or animal as made, while the 
savage regards them merely as growing. And though we may now 
accept a somewhat different account of the origin of life, yet we cannot 
cast away in a moment—let us hope we may never cast away—the 
beautiful and poetical implications of the earlier creed. 

But these little peasant children beside me can hardly profit much 
by the sublime conception of the Hebrew bards. They have never seen 
those fluted pillars and diapered patterns on which the taste for intricate 
design has been slowly built up. They and their ancestors for ever have 
formed their zsthetic ideas from the glazed pottery and rude furniture of 
the labourer’s cottage. They can admire a red-and-blue German print, 
ora pink-and-white daisy viewed as a whole; but I doubt whether they 
Would look twice at the deeply-recessed Norman doorway of Iffley Church, 
or the Prentice’s Column in Roslyn Chapel. Much iess, then, can they 
transfer this feeling of admiration for skill and delicacy of handicraft to 
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the foliated suture of my lias ammonite or the bell-shaped florets of my 


dissected daisy. 

It could not have been for this, I suppose, that I noticed them 
pulling to pieces their centauries when I first lay down here. Probably 
not. That was doubtless an ebullition of the natural taste for destruction 
which we all inherit, more or less, from our predatory ancestors. It wag 
not without reason that those pseudo-philosophers, the phrenologists, 
assigned a separate bump on their fanciful cranial chart to the faculty of 
destructiveness. The selfsame impulse which drove our naked fore. 
fathers to burn one another’s villages, entered into alliance at later times 
with political or religious fanaticism to overthrow the temples of Ephesus 
and Persepolis, the library of Alexandria, the painted windows of our 
own cathedrals, the Hétel de Ville, and the Colonne Vendéme.  Iecono- 
clasts and Puritans and Communards doubtless fully believed in the 
justice of their principles, but they all felt a grim pleasure, one imagines, 
in the destruction of idolatrous images and anti-social monuments. As 
I was coming here this morning, I passed through a field of stubble with 
a thick sprinkling of tall thistle-heads. Whenever I came within reach 
of a big one, I cut it off with a smart blow from my stick. The thistle 
-deserves no quarter as an enemy to the agricultural interest, and it was 
certainly very pleasant to see their heads roll off so nicely at a single 
clean cut. 

So far we have looked at those esthetic points in our daisy whicha 
complete examination of its structure could not fail immediately to 
suggest. But there are many others which, though not so obvious to the 
analyst, are far more generally perceived than those with which we have 
lately dealt. We will retrace our steps to the stage where we have 
merely considered the daisy in its aspects as a coloured and symmetrical 
object. Everybody feels at once that it is a great deal more than that. 
Let us see why. 

In the first place, it is a flower—a real flower, with all the general 
attributes of flowers as a class. Milliners will sell you an artificial daisy 
which really looks at first sight nearly as good as the genuine article 
But you and I feel that a natural field-grown daisy is worth a good te 
thousand of such tinsel abominations. And yet notice here a curiow 
revulsion which has been brought about in our feelings during the 
evolution of civilisation. A savage does not care much for flowers: they 
are bright and pretty enough, but if he picks them, they fade in half-ar 
hour. Give him a few pieces of red and blue cloth or glass, similarly 
dyed, and he infinitely prefers them to the handiwork of nature. He 
would consider the milliner’s daisy ever so much prettier than the living 
flower. The vulgar amongst ourselves think a bunch of wax or pape 
flowers beautiful ornaments for a sitting-room table, more lasting and 80 
more desirable than an actual bouquet ; whereas, with more refined 
natures, the feeling of artificiality spoils the one, and the sense, of reality 
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gives the other loveliness, A great many threads of feeling go to make 
up this complex mental state. - 

For one thing, the texture and composition of the two are quite 
different. The daisy’s leaves are soft and smooth and delicate, while the 
imitation is hard and glazed and coarse-grained. The daisy will bear 
looking into, and the closer we look the more beauty do we discover ; 
but the artificial flower is all niade up of wires and twisted rag, which 
disclose their ugly workmanship when we scrutinise them too curiously. 
The daisy’s pigment is diffused within its cells like the native roses of a 
maiden’s cheek ; but the pink of the milliner’s flowers is smeared on 
outside like the rouge and pearl powder of a vulgar actress. We, who 
are accustomed to manufactured goods, have learnt to discriminate 
between the coarse handiwork of man and the dainty devices of nature. 
We recognise the difference between the microscopic cells of a real leaf 
and the twisted fibres of a calico petal. Sometimes a false begonia or 
’ eoleus on a London landing deceives us for a moment, but so soon as we 
discover by the touch its artificial character, all feeling of beauty is gone 
ina moment. It is the freshness, the smoothness, the delicate texture, 
the living flower which we love, as well as the mere brightness, and 
colour, and form. 

Again, in our adult minds the very fragility and short-livedness of 
the real daisy give it a certain poetical interest. We like it the better 
for being so frail. We don’t care for that tough calico thing, with 
knobs of yellow composition, which will stand any amount of knocking - 
about. We.would rather have a live daisy, whose little leaves will 
shrink and die at any exposure or rough treatment.’ 

Furthermore, the daisy is not merely a natural object and a living 
thing, but it is yet more specifically a flower. Our sentiment towards it 
is not at all the same as that which we entertain with regard to a bird or 
a butterfly. With them, the consciousness of animal life, of pleasurable 
existence, occupies the foreground of our mental picture. We think 
of them as happy and joyous and free ; we watch them with delight as the 
one cleaves the unresisting air in rapid motion and the other flits fairy-. 
like from blossom to blossom, sucking the honey from their perfumed 
depths. A stuffed bird or a dried butterfly in a cabinet does not affect 
us with the like gladsome sentiments. The colour and form are still the 
same, but the life and the joy are wanting tw fill in the measure of our 
sympathetic delight. A flower, however, rests its claims on totally 
different grounds. Dim recollections of childhood, vague echoes of 
Pleasure felt by generations long dead whose experience yet reverberates 
through our brains by the mystic transmission of heredity, these give to 
the lower, insentient and unconscious as it is, a certain deeper beauty of 
its own. Some attraction towards a form of life so unlike our own, so 
unfathomable, so incapable of realisation to our minds, exists in every 
poetical heart, and reaches its furthest development in such an exquisite, 
if over-wrought, out-pouring as Shelley’s Sensitive Plant. 
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But all these poetical feelings, which to the educated and refined 
among us have come to be part and parcel of our love for flowers, do 
not exist at all among children or unrefined adults. They like them 
chiefly as coloured and symmetrical objects, very little distinctively as 
flowers. Now and then one may meet a cottager whose sentiments on 
the subject are more like’‘one’s own ; but, on the whole, these subtler 
evanescent elements of xsthetic pleasure are confined to the literary and 
artistic class. It was the error of Burke and Alison to refer all xsthetic 
pleasure to these rare constituents, overlooking the far commoner gratifi- 
cations of immediate sensuous stimulation. 

Even amongst the most refined, there are certain flowers, like the gladi- 
olus and the tulip, which attract us chiefly by their brilliant hues ; and 
others, like the daisy and the violet, which appeal more strongly to our 
associated sentiments. We have seen already what is the esthetic worth 
of a flower as a flower: let us ask next what is the value of a daisy as 
a daisy. 

Dear little daisy, how beautiful it is, hiding its modest little head in 
the grass, and bowing gently before the tyrant breeze. We think of it 
as such a shrinking, unassuming, lovable little flower. It does not 
flaunt abroad like the marsh mallow, nor grow in weedy patches like the 
dandelion ; but it just raises its pretty simple head in the midst of a 
level sward of close-cropped grass. Mr. Herbert Spencer has pointed 
out how nearly the tender feeling towards our children—our /iétle ones 
as we love to call them—is allied with the tender regard for littlenes 
generally. ‘“ Sweet little thing,” the women say of any -tiny work of 
art or bird or plant. And ali women being by nature mothers, it is n0 
wonder that their hearts go forth towards whatever seems weak and 
helpless and shrinking, even as their own babies are. “Dear. little 
flower,” says every man instinctively, as he stoops to pick the first daisy 
of the season. ‘The tininess of the daisy is evidently one source of its 
attractiveness, 

Dear little English daisy, growing at home on every common anf 

. pasture and roadside throughout the length and breadth of the land. 
Emphatically to us an English flower, towards which, as a symbol o 
home, we turn with loving regret and longing of heart in distant lands 
across the sea. In Mr. Charles Reade’s “Never too Late to Mend,’ 
there is a touching.scene in which a party of rough miners and & 
convicts go together on a Sunday morning through the Australian bush 
to see and hear an English lark. Many a wayfarer in the heats of 
tropical summer or the depths of a Canadian winter has been gladdenel 
and refreshed for a moment by the fragrance of an English violét, 
crushed and mangled in a letter, but still redolent of England andd 
home. And s0, too, our little English daisy is to all of us a rallying 
point for many memories of home, in whatsoever quarter of the glolt 
our lot for the moment may be cast. 

Dear little familiar daisy, picked when we were children in the fielfé 
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around us, or on the half-holidays when we turned out from town for a 
blow in the country and a feast of green grass and bright blossoms. We 
wove it then into daisy chains, or pulled it to pieces as we sat, and 
learned its well-known features by heart a thousand times over. And 
when we pick it again on a spring morning now, it. comes back to us as 
a love of our childhood, and we feel a thrill of personal affection even to- 
day towards that insensible little mass of yellow bloom. 

In all these emotional ways does the daisy appealoto our affections. 
Besides its beauty of colour and symmetry of form, besides its intellectual 
interest as a composite and its sentimental claims as a flower, it has a 

_title to our love in its character of a simple little familiar English daisy. 
This is the secret of its frequent appearance in poetry and its effective- 
ness in rhetorical illustration. And finally, the figure which it takes in 
literature re-acts upon the feelings with which we regard it in the 
actuality. We think at once of a daisy, a rose, or a violet as poetical, 
while we only think of a dahlia or a hollyhock as handsome. With the 
reading class, memories of Wordsworth and Burns and Tennyson cling 
about every individual daisy. But here again we must beware of that 
literally pre-posterous theory which would refer the beauty of an 
esthetic object to its external associations. The daisy is admitted as a 
component of poetry because it is a flower, pink and white and yellow, 
pretty, symmetrical, graceful, familiar, and domestic. Poetry is all made 
up of such pretty objects, strung into a beautiful framework of metre, 
and connected by a thread of narrative or abstract lyrical thought. And 
then, in consequence, we love the objects themselves all the better, 
because of the good company in which we have so often found them. 
But they must always have been either pretty or lovable in themselves 
to begin with, or else they would never have found their way into 
poetry at all. 

And now that we have reached this rough analysis of the sxsthetic 
pleasure involved in the contemplation of a daisy, let us hark back 
again {o inquire by what stepsit has arisen. The first basis of our enjoy- 
ment we saw to be the sensuous gratification of pure colour. Though 
red and orange are the most agreeable of all hues to the unsophisticated 
eye, yet white and yellow are by no means without their proper effective- 
ness. This pleasure we believed to be the fundamental one in our appre- 
ciation of a daisy, as of all other flowers. It is this which first fixes our 
attention upon it, and which gives it an immediate claim to be included 
in the wsthetic class. Of all the gratification involved in its perception 
that of colour is by far the most universal, and in several cases it is pro- 
bably the only one. 

Next, in order of development, comes the pleasure of symmetry. It 
is not perceived by very young children, because it is not immediate and 
sensuous, like that of colour, but requires an intellectual exercise of the 
higher organs, whose functions are not developed in early life. But with 
this exception it is almost universal in the human race, though it does 
not seem to be shared by our anthropoid kinsmen. 
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Above this, again, come the emotional pleasures of familiarity and 
homeliness. These require a considerable evolution of the domestic and 
social feelings before they can attain to any great intensity. They are 
probably quite wanting in absolute savages, and very little developed 
amongst such peoples as the negroes and Malays. But there are con- 
siderable traces of a love for familiar flowers in the verse of the Hindoos, 
the Japanese, and the Greeks ; while the feeling is easily recognised in 
our own unlettered peasantry. Amongst all the literary class it reaches 
a very highly-evolved and conspicuous form. 

The next element to be developed is that of sentimental attachment 
to a flower as such, This takes its rise out of the preceding stages, 
coupled with that intellectual advance which makes the distinction 
between natural and artificial products wider and more impassable. 

Still later the poetical and literary associations come in to complicate 
our simple esthetic feeling. While last of all to appear upon the field 
are those purely scientific elements which result from a physical analysis of 
the flower into its component parts. But these two final sources of zesthetie 
pleasure, though late in order of time, belong to portions of our nature, 
every day increasing in depth and power. Just as in the kindred region 
of the sublime every fresh enlargement of our gaze into the surrounding 
infinities of space and time increases and deepens our sense of sublimity 
for all our after life, so in this other region of the beautiful, every fresh 
enlargement of our acquaintance with nature lays open before us newer 
and yet newer sources of pleasurable esthetic feeling. The geologist, the 
botanist, and the naturalist are for ever exercising their eyes and their 
intellects on unseen or unobserved features of crystals, and minerals, and 
ferns, and flowers, and butterflies, and birds, which quicken their appe- 
tite for the beautiful in nature, and will doubtless lead the way hereafter 
to further developments of esthetic expression in art. 

It has been the error of all systematisers, however, to begin with these 
highest and most evolved factors of «esthetic emotion, instead of begin- 
ning with the simplest’and most primordial. Being themselves educated 
and cultivated men, they have thought only of feelings shared by them 
with the educated and cultivated classes generally. Perhaps they have 
considered the simpler and commoner feelings participated in by the child, 
the savage, and the animal as too trivial and vulgar to be worthy of their 
exalted notice. If they wish to account for the beauty of a daisy, they 
do not refer to its colour and its shape, but talk only of its humility, its 
modesty, its simplicity, and its poetical associations. These are certainly 
factors in their own complex and imaginative mental state, but do they 
constitute the primitive elements of beauty as understood by ninety-nine 
out of a hundred human beings everywhere? If you ask any intelligent 
child, he will give you a truer and more philosophic answer : “I likes 
daisy because it’s a pretty flower, and pink and white, and round, and 
yellow; and you can string them on a straw, and they look beautif hy 
The transcendentalists who try to account for all beauty on a theory of 
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typical infinity, unity, repose, symmetry, purity, and moderation, will 
find no echo in the heart of the child or the savage. My little friends in 
the meadow here can readily agree with me that a pink daisy is a very 
pretty thing, but they seem to be somewhat uncertain on the question 
whether it is a type of Divine Incomprehensibility. Perhaps they enjoy 
the even arrangement of its radial florets, but I doubt whether they see 
in its symmetry a type of Divine Justice. 

We might venture to go further, I think, and to assert that {those 
higher emotional feelings which the Associationists make the basis of the 
esthetic property are really and truly not esthetic at all. The modesty, 
humility, and familiarity of the daisy makes us say, “ How touching and ° 
how dear it is,” which are expressions proper to our affections but its 
pinkness, whiteness, and regularity make us say, “How pretty or how 
beautiful it is,” which are expressions proper to our esthetic sentiment. 
The sensuous pleasures which Alison rejected are in reality the*prime 
elements of beauty, and to the vast majority of persons the only ones 
ever perceived. Perfume, softness, colour, form, symmetry, musical tone, 
thythm, these are the main and primordial components of ‘all esthetic 
objects ; and if we add to them harmony, variety, and decorative detail 
of a sort which testifies to or recalls human workmanship, we have 
summed up all the properties which in strictness entitle any natural or 
artificial product to the name of beautiful. The higher intellectual and 
emotional feelings come in to supplement and intensify the original plea- 
sures thus defined ; but they yield us rather the sense of pathos, of sub- 
limity, of tenderness, of scientific interest, than that of beauty in the 
strictest sense. 

Aisthetics is the last of the sciences in which vague declamation is still 
permitted to usurp the place of ascertained fact. The pretty imaginative 
theories of Alison, of Jeffrey, and of Professor. Ruskin are still allowed 
to hold the field against scientific research. People think them beautiful 
and harmless, forgetting that everything is fraught with evil if it “ warps 
us from the living truth.” We shall never understand the nature of 
beauty so long as we attack our problem from the wrong side. As in 
every other department of knowledge, so in esthetics, we must be con- 
tent to begin at the beginning, and then we may perhaps have fair hopes 


of some day reaching the end. 
G. A. 














A Bretow Peasant-Play. 


Forty years ago it was still not very uncommon in the ancient diocese 
of Treguier (Lower Brittany), to find a platform erected on some green 
- hill-side, and a company of peasants performing a “ tragedy” thereon to 
an audience of their fellow peasants. Eighty years ago the custom was, 
no doubt, general throughout the whole of Lower Brittany. At the 
present day I should be inclined to suppose it extinct altogether. Such 
exhibitions naturally die out with the advance of railroads and the 
printing-press; paling “their ineffectual fires” before the glare of gas- 
lamps, and other illuminating mediums of modern civilisation. There is 
no need here to perplex ourselves by any attempt to balance the good 
and evil elements in this state of things, and its influence on national 
character. It suffices for our present purpose to recognise the fact that 
such old-world exhibitions as the religious or semi-religious peasant- 
plays of Brittany are rapidly becoming extinct throughout Europe; and 
that therefore some account of an authentic production of the kind may 
be interesting, if only as a literary curiosity. ; 

The subjects of these so-called “tragedies” are almost exclusively 
taken from Scripture, or the lives of the saints, or local historical 
legends. A few, however, are founded upon the tales of the Rownd 
Table, and Knightly Adventures of the Court of Charlemagne. These 
plays are, of course, the lineal descendants of the “mysteries” and 
miracle-plays so much in vogue during the early part of the middle ages. 
Many of them are of very considerable antiquity, and are preserved in 
MSS. which are handed down from father to son; and kept with jealous 
care. They are all in the Breton language, and in rhyme; and in per- 
formance, the rhythm and cadence of the verse are strongly accentuated. 
They are of incredible length. One play, the Life and Death of St. 
Helen, took six summer days to perform it, from two o’clock p.m. until 
dusk! An extent which might make Mr. Richard Wagner bimself 
envious. Nevertheless, I was assured by an eye-witness of that very 
play, that the actors were never out in their interminable speeches, nor 
even faltered for a word. 

The specimen which I am fortunate enough to possess in an Ul 
published MS., was translated word for word from the original Breton 
into French, by a vicar choral of the cathedral of Treguier, some eight- 
and-thirty years ago. It is entitled The Tragedy of Saint William, 
Count of Poitou; and the list of the dramatis persone, headed thus, 
“ Here are the names of the actors,” at once convinces us that we have to 
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do with a bold and original mind, to whom the extraordinarily hetero- 
geneous nature of his characters presents no sort of difficulty or perplexity. 
When I state that there are thirty-six characters distinguished by separate 
names, and that besides these, the dramatis persone include such trifling 
additions as “The cardinals,” “The inhabitants of Rome,” messengers, 
soldiers, angels, and devils, the reader will understand that I have good 
reasons for not giving the list in extenso. A few, however, of these dis- 
tinguished personages may be named. For example, we have among the 
royalties, those powerful monarchs the King of Turkey, the King of 
Hibernia, and the King of Persia. Pope Eugene and bis cardinals, 


: together with a certain bishop of Poitou, represent the: ecclesiastical 


hierarchy. As a sort of link between earth and heaven we have Saint 
Bernard, and a hermit of marvellous holiness, who resides at Jerusalem. 
And to crown all, there appear upon the scene the angels Raphael and 
Gabriel, and the Virgin Mary herself. (The hero—the protagonist, as it 
is the mode to call that personage—is, of course, Saint William, Count of 
Poitou.) Nor do time and space prevent any obstacles to the swift and 
enterprising soul of our author. The unities melt away at a breath, and 
history, biography, and geography are treated with a lofty contempt 
worthy of a spirit medium. This tragedy, although but a brief sketch 
in comparison with some others of the same kind, is nevertheless suf- 


ficiently voluminous. It fills eighty quarto pages closely covered with 


minute writing. It will be seen, therefore, that all that can be attempted 
here is to give a general idea of the whole, and to extract a few of the 
most salient passages by way of specimen. It should be premised that 
the French prose translation is evidently of literal faithfulness, and is 
in itself a curious study from its quaint and naive turns of phrase, and 
its frequent use of old-fashioned, and even obsolete, terms. * 

The author plunges boldly into the middle of his subject, by bringing 
at once upon the scene the Count of Poitou with his two pages, a gentle- 
man in waiting, his valet-de-chambre, and his treasurer, and by making 
the Count open the play as follows : 


Iam the Count of Poitou, and I am powerful—the most valiant man who is 
beneath the firmament. I do not believe that there is on the earth all arounda 
more valiant man than I, nor so dégagé.. So long as my father lived in this world, 
IT commanded nothing according to my will. But now I must reign over the land in 
my own way, or I shall cause mourning. First of all, I must have at my disposition 
gold and silver as much asI want. Then I must have—the thing is clear !—the 
prettiest of the girls to pass my time away. I shall respect none of them. In this 
world I must have my own way, and command in eyerything according to my will, 
everywhere in this country, I give you my word. Give orders, I beg, that my com- 
mands be diligently obeyed. Whosoever is in any way contrary to my will, I shall 
put him to death, I assure you. 


This is categorical and clear. Indeed this method of making each 
character himself announce his quality and disposition, is frequently 
resorted to throughout the composition ; and it must be allowed that it 
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has the advantage of avoiding a too great strain on the histrionic powers 
of the actors, or the intelligence of the spectators. The author leaves 
no room for doubt, or “new readings.” 

“ But,” the reader may object, “your play is entitled Saint William, 
Count of Poitou! Surely here be strange utterances for a saint!” The 
observation is a very natural and obvious one. But if we have patience 
—a good deal of patience is needful on the part of readers of the original 
MS., somewhat less, I trust, on the part of mine !—we shall find that 
although Count William begins as a sinner, he ends as a saint; which is 
all very orthodox and regular, and not to be cavilled at. 

The Count’s suite are duly submissive and courtier-like. When 
Monseigneur again insists strongly on the necessity of amassing much 
gold and silver, Monseigneur’s treasurer replies in these admirable 
words: “Since I have the honour to be treasurer, I will certainly 
render myself worthy of it by doing my duty. J shall immediately 
cause all your rents to be raised. Iam your servant for life.” But the 
Count pooh-pooh’s all such feeble measures as that. ‘ My rents,” says 
he, “are not enough for my mode of living. I must have as much 
money as I desire. Therefore, take wherever you find!” To this, the 
treasurer humbly objects that if he takes money everywhere he shall be 
punished by the Lord God, arrested by the law, and shortly condemned 
to die as a public robber. The Count, upon this, bursts out with a 
distinct declaration that there is no justice throughout the country 
capable of resisting him ; that he is powerful, and that gold and silver 
must be got for his use. And when the treasurer murmurs that the 
law also is powerful, and that kings themselves maintain (he does not 
say obey) it, the Count cuts him short by begging him to believe firmly 
that there,is not in all the world a king so powerful that he (Count 
William) should take any heed of him. “I do not fear in the least 
degree Marquis, King, Count, Baron, Duke, nor Prince, let them be 
where they may. WhatI say must be observed. Whoso disobeys me, 
I will have him killed. Whereupon (sic), hasten to get together a 
mighty heap of gold and silver.” There is no answering this powerful 
argument ; so the treasurer, and the valet-de-chambre, and the page, and 
the gentleman, set off in different directions to seek for gold and silver 
wherewith to replenish Monseigneur’s coffers. Before going they hold a 
sort of council as to the best preserves for hunting that kind of game in. 
The result is that visits are paid to the seneschal of “the town” (what 
town is riot specified, but it is possibly Poitiers), to the banker, and the 
bishop, with a view of extorting money from them. The bishop is 
suggested by a little foot-page, who earns high commendation from his 
master by his acuteness. “Yes,” says the Count, “my little page, ‘tis 
true! You know the truth. Certainly at the bishop’s we shall find it. 
He has money for sure, if anyone in the world has! And if he doe 
not comply with my request in full, I shall without delay go and take his 
purse.” : 
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So the various messengers speed on their way ; and in the twinkling 
of an eye they are back again, each giving an account of the utter failure 
of his mission. Seneschal, banker, and bishop have one and all flatly 
refused to give or to lend a penny. Upon this the Count flies into a 
great passion, and exclaims, ‘So! we are refused by them all then! 
As if they didn’t know where I was brought up! By the Téte Mornon” 
(a favourite oath throughout the play*), “I must go myself, and see if 
they'll refuse me then! Come, no matter! I shall divert myself. 
When I arrive, I shall command them, I shall turn them out, I shall 
give them a sickener, so that they may learn to know me for another 
time! If they resist, I shall chop them so fine, that they will be given 
to the dumb beasts after their death.” And with that he rushes off, 
followed by his suite. 

The next scene presents to us the notabilities of the town in consulta- 
tion as to what is to be done. There are the seneschal, the banker, the 
bishop, and the governor. The Count threatens to invade the town with 
an armed force unless his demands of money be complied with, and the 
bishop seems more than half inclined to satisfy his rapacity on condition 
of escaping with a whole skin. But the others resist, mainly on the 
ground that you cannot trust to the promises of a reprobate like Count 
William ; and that even if he promised to spare the town it is likely 
enough he would break his word when once he had the money. In fine 
they resolve to defend themselves, and the governor takes his leave, 
observing, “ Now I am going into the town to seek for soldiers. In an 
hour I shall be prepared.” After a few words between the banker, 
seneschal, and bishop, in which they declare their intention of putting 
the Count to death if once they get him a prisoner into their hands, a 
drummer enters and says: “You. are all ordered to take arms, and to 
come to the Mairie to meet the governor of the town. His lordship the 
governor bade me signify as much to you.” Without a moment’s pause 
we then find the governor addressing the inhabitants of the town, 
informing them that Count William of Poitou threatens to attack their 
lives and liberties with an armed force, that he (the governor) has 
deliberated with the “nobility of the quarter,” and that they have all 
come to the conclusion to defend the town and to refuse to give up the 
keys. And having thus stated firmly what is about to be done, the 
governor condescendingly “consults” the populace by adding, “ Now 
tell me what you have to say to it.” 

They have very little to say to it, apparently. A couple of soldiers 
declare themselves to be very valiant fellows, and advise that a guard 
should be placed every day to keep watch over the town; while a third 
soldier gloomily assures them that it is all very fine, but they don’t yet 
know what kind of man the Count is, and that if once he were there, 





* Itis probably some headland on that rocky coast ; but of this I have no means 
of assuring myself. 
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“T tell you the plain truth,—you wouldn't dare to lift your eyes or to 
say a word!” 

We next have the Count’s harangue to his followers previous to 
attacking the town. The “army” is made up of as various materials ag 
that of Bombastes Furioso ; for it includes the gentlemen in waiting, the 
treasurer, the pages, and the valet-de-chambre. And the address, 
although doubtless much to the point, is scarcely of a flattering or enthu- 
siastic nature ; inasmuch as the Count begins by anxiously conjuring his 
followers to be faithful‘and staunch, and winds up by a special appeal to 
the Commander-in-Chief, couched in the following precise terms :— 
“Captain of my army, take care, I beg of you, not to act the poltroon !” 
The governor with fis soldiers then appears, and there ensues a long 
parley between him and the Count. The parley contains some delightful 
touches, but is far too long and tedious to be given here. Suffice it to 
say, that after a rapid crescendo of mutual abuse, beginning with irony 
and ending in hearty invective, the Count draws his sword and kills the 
governor as dead as a door-nail. Immediately all the soldiers (tous les 
soldats ensemble) raise a cry for mercy, and promise to serve the Count 
faithfully. He graciously gives them their lives, and announces his 
intention of proceeding to plunder the rich inhabitants without delay. 
The seneschal, the banker, and the bishop go, figuratively, down on their 
marrowbones before the Count, promise to find him what money he 
desires (the modest sum of forty millions is mentioned in one place !), and 
the wicked hero is triumphant. 

In the following scene we are introduced to “The Duke, the Count’s 
brother,” and his wife. The Duke is an excellent person, who addresses 
the Duchess as follows : “ Wife, I have great sorrow in my heart when I 
think of the terror and astonishment which my brother the Count causes 
to the inhabitants of the town. He has even gone so far as to kill the 
governor! ... I lose my head when I come to consider such rascality at 
his age! He even persecutes the Church without remission, and com- 
mits murders, rapes, arid robberies throughout the whole canton !” 

The Duchess comforts her husband by representing to him that he is 
not responsible for his brother’s deeds. “If he does act contrary to our 
faith, he will be punished by the Lord God. ‘You are not capable of 
correcting him. He would as lief do you an injury as to the first man 
he meets.” The Duke, however, persists in wishing to save his brother's 
soul ; upon which his two pages unceremoniously dissuade him from the 
attempt, on the ground of its utter hopelessness, and the Duchess advises 
him to offer up prayers and masses, but to leave alone any attempt at 
personal influence with the Count. The Duke then and there offers up 
a prayer for his brother's conversion, but evidently means to try his hand 
at it himself. And with this the scene ends. 

But now, on a sudden, we find ourselves in the midst of entirely new 
scenes and characters. We are in the presence of the “ King of Turkey,’ 
no less! And that potentate thus addresses his assembled Court: “I 
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am the King of Turkey, the most powerful man upon earth. . . . I over-- 
come all tribulations and troubles by my great courage. I am at. peace 
by the grace of Mahomet, who is always faithful to his friends. Never 
does he fail in his promise. The first battle I fought was in Tartary. 
That was a severe business, I beg you to believe! By the mere power 
of my glance, I struck down all and sundry as though. by lightning, 
sparing nobody! I made the King of the country prisoner ; after which 
Tentered the town and added his property to my own.” (I recommend 
this exquisite phrase to all polite statesmen who may levy future mil- 
liards.) “The sight of all this encouraged me. Later on, I took a 
fancy to go to Limacia (?), and after that, to Hibernia. Everywhere I 
was victorious. Never, in any place, have I met with my match. In 
Spain, in Germany, in England, in Candia—in all these countries I 
fought and won.” ‘Then, turning to his followers, “ You can witness to 
it, my pages, since you were with me in all my combats.” A rash person 
might be tempted to exclaim, “ Then if they all know all about it, what 
mearth is the use of boring them to death with this long recapitula- 
tin?” But the thoughtful man reflects that if the pages know a'l about 
it, the audience don’t ! 

The first page proves himself equal to the occasion, by declaring that 
“Never, in the whole course of my life, did I see any one so courageous 
a you are, with the army.” (It is to be hoped that this last clause con- 
tains no lurking insinuation that the King is not equally courageous 
without the army !) 

The King of Turkey then goes on to say that he is much disquieted 
by hearing of a certain Count of Poitou who cares for nobody (ne fait 
eas de personne) ; and thereupon his majesty implores Jupiter (sic) to 
strike the aforesaid Count dead. The pages immediately ask their — 
Sovereign if he suspects their fidelity, and assure him that they will 
never desert him “in any battle.” It appears that they have very saga- 
ciously hit the blot; for, although persons less conversant with his 
Majesty’s tone of mind might not at once connect his mention of the 
Count of Poitou with any fear of treason at home, yet the King’s reply 
plainly shows that some such concatenation of ideas was in his head. 
He thanks the pages effusively for their promises of fidelity, and implores 
them again and again to stick to him. And in the same’ breath he sends 
‘trumpeter forth to bid his people live at ease and be merry, since their 
monarch has been everywhere victorious ; and to request them not to be 
traitors “when the war shall come.” 

With startling rapidity the scene now shifts backward and forward 
between Poitou and Turkey! For example, after the king’s commission 
tohis trumpeter, it is written in the MS. “He goes out.” And the 
text line, divided by no word or sign from the preceding one, begins 
this: “'The Count says to his people!” 

Well, the Count says to his people pretty much what the King of 
Turkey has said to his people ; viz., that he is distracted with rage to 
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monarch who has never been vanquished in battle, and who calls himgelf 
invincible. _The Count, (to mark that he is a thorough reprobate, anda 
seorner of the Christian religion) implores Jupiter, Mars, and Mercur 
to assist him ; and particularly recommends himself to Pluto his friend, 
It is shetreable that, although intolerably verbose upon most occasions, 
his lordship wastes no words in his prayers, but cuts them short, with 
the somewhat abrupt remark, “ You understand my sentiments I’ve no 
doubt.” After these pious invocations, he despatches a courier to the 
King of Turkey, to declare war, bidding the messenger make all haste, 
The faithful fellow cannot be accused of disobedience to orders ; for in 
less time than it takes to say “Jack Robinson,” there he is in the 
presence of the King of Turkey, addressing him in these words: “ Sir, 
please to take a letter sent by a young man, not of these parts, whom I 
recommend to you. There's a short speech. I beg you to make haste, 
that I may get back home.” The King of Turkey says the whole pro 
ceeding is like the Count of Poitou’s impudence, and sends off the courier 
with a message to his master, that he may expect to have “a good war 
upon his hands,” very shortly. 

This message being delivered to the Count, that swash-buckler breaks 
out in his usual style of boasting defiance, when the valet-de-chambre— 
(it must be the very valet-de-chambre of tradition, to whom no man is4 
hero !)—advises him to lower his tone, for that the King of Turkey is “a 
very .clever fellow.” “What!” roars the Count indignantly, “are you 
afraid ?” Whereupon the general declares that though all the powers 
infernal were to come against him, he, for his part, should not be afraid, 
when once he was thoroughly angry. 

In the following scene, the King of Turkey, being about to lead his 
troops to battle, utters the following remarkable prayer, surrounded by 
his councillors of staté; who all kneel down: “Neptune and Pallas, 
Apollo, Jupiter, Lucifer; ‘and Vulcan, Beelzebub, Astaroth—in short, all 
. you idols (enfin vous tous, idoles), I pray for your assistance.” In reply 
a devil says, “ Up, up, arise! Take your arms and go to the combat, J 
shall bé there.” Upon which the king is. much comforted, thanks " 
* god Mahomet,” and encourages his people. 

We are now presented with a view of the Turks and the Poiteving 
opposed to each other in battle array. . There is a good deal of bluster on 
both sides, and suspiciously eager assertions on the part of all the com 
batants, that they are not in the least frightened. But presently appeatt 
the Count in person, with the following truly delicious speech : “‘ Ventre 
Téte Mornon, what’s all this about? They’re firing on my castle without 
asking my permission! Aha! here’s the King of Turkey, who is # 
very courageous, as you tell me, I salute you, sire, with all my heart 
You are devilish impudent to fire away so brutally, without asking leave 
of the master of this town! I fancy you can’t know who lives here!” 
After a very long word-combat, in which the King and the Count 
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repeat the same things over and over again, with an illogical loquacity, 
which reminds one of the famous duel between Mrs. Sarah Gamp and 
Mrs. Betsey Prig, the two heroes finally pluck up heart enough to draw 
their swords ; and the King of Turkey speedily getting the worst of it, is 
driven off. In fact “a devil” (probably the same whom we have heard 
answering the king’s prayer on a former occasion) calls out to his protégé, 
«T give up the whole thing altogether, if you don’t make off. As to me, 
my fine fellow, J shan’t stay with you!” Upon which the Count observes 
parenthetically in the midst of his cutting and slashing, “ I am of opinion 


' that I hear the devil fighting against me!” The end of the combat is 


Jeft somewhat vague in a kind of s/umatura, as far as the details go. But 
there is no doubt as to the fact that the Count is victorious, 

We next find that wonderful personage, who is as versatile and as 
rapid in his changes of mood as Mother Hubbard’s dog, paying a morning 
call on his brother the Duke, whom he salutes with a friendly “Good 
day, brother! How goes your health? It is long since I had the honour 


- of seeing you.” The Duke—who has heard all about the pillaging of the 


banker, bishop, &c.—reproves his brother for his conduct. But the Count 
defends himself by the following masterly argument. ‘ Brother, you are 
wrong on that point. All things upon earth are created by the Lord 
for the sérvice of man. Therefore I, who am a man—and a powerful 
one—may take without asking everything for my use so long as I am in 
this world ; for after my death I shall want nothing!” The Duke com- 
bats these startling theories as well as he can, and reminds his brother 
that all men must die, and that he had better consider whether his soul 
be prepared for the great change. The Count, like other great men re- 
corded in history, has a rooted distaste for this lugubrious subject, and 
replies : “ As for death, it’s a matter I don’t at all like to think about; 
be so good, I beg you, as to put it aside altogether, and say no more.” 
The good Duke, however, continues his exhortations; when suddenly 
the conversation takes a most unexpected and extraordinary turn. All 
at once, and without the smallest preparation, the Count declares that 
his brother’s wife is undoubtedly the loveliest and most attractive female 
in the world, and that he must have her—“ the thing is sure.” And 
then, turning to his virtuous brother with a diabolic sneer: “Thou, since 
thou art so wise, go and preach!” The Duke exhibits every symptom 
of consternation—as well he may !—declares that his brother must be 
joking, and that he would rather part with all his possessions, nay with 
existence itself, than give up his wife. But the reprobate Count assures 
him, with sundry oaths and expletives, that there’s no joke at all in the 
matter ; adding, “I must have your wife or your life ; so don’t be cap- 
tious, but resign yourself!” “The Duke pe Ri 9 Sei continues to be 
“captious,” and calls his retinue to his assistance, They endeavour to 
rescue the unhappy Duchess, who prays and laments herself desperately. 
But it is all in vain. The Count draws his sword, overwhelms them 
With abuse, and carries off the lady vi et armis, 
5—~2 
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Then follows a curious dialogue between the Count and the Duchegg, 
We must suppose by the context that some little time has elapsed sings 
her abduction, for she bewails in moving terms her dreadful fate in being 
compelled to lead a life of sin with Count William, and weeps bitterly 
over her forcible separation from her husband. The Count, on his side, 
appears utterly unable to comprehend the cause of her grief. ‘‘ What's 
the matter with you? What do you want? Why do you cry?” says 
he, over and over again. ‘“ Have you not every luxury in the world! 
Have you not me? who am a far finer fellow than my brother in every 
respect, I beg you to believe! You are my little heart, my treasure, my 
chief delight. I shall always feel the greatest affection for you. And] 
have great hopes, Madame, of loving you only for the rest of my life.” 
But even this delightful prospect does not console the Duchess, who 
weeps and prays, and falls down on the ground, and reproaches the 
Count and preaches to him, until at length that amiable gentleman's 
patience suddenly snaps, and he turns her out of his house, bidding her 
be off about her business, for he is tired of her ! 

But the cup of Count William’s iniquities is not yet full. . We pre 
sently find him surrounded by the usual retinue (valet-de-chambre and 
all !), receiving the compliments of his treasurer on the flourishing state 
of his exchequer, and of the gentlemen-in-waiting on his might and puis- 
sance in general, which, say they, “is sufficient to raise an army of sol- 
diers, even were it of ten times a hundred thousand men.” The Count 
observes that he is particularly glad affairs are going so well with him 
just then, by reason of a circumstance which he thus proceeds to impart 
to them : “ A holy man of Rome writes to me” (we cannot refrain from 
remarking that his lordship has a very extensive correspondence ; it is 
not long since we found him getting news from Turkey by means of 
letters from “a friend of his” in those parts) “ that there is a new Pope 
established there quite newly” (tout fraichement). “ Although I have 
. never done anything to disoblige him, he has given sentence of excom 
munication against me, and forbidden all people to hold any commun 
cation with me. I shall levy an army to go and see him ! 
out this Pope, and put another in his place. I shall command every- 
where in this world according to my will, and then I shall be easy m 
my mind. I mean to turn heretic in order to acquire property. I shall 
sell the goods of all who command in the churches, and add them to my 
T’ll teach him” (the Pope) “to blame a man like me! Come! 
Take as much money as yoll 


ad 


own. 
make haste and get together some soldiers. 
like. Only, I beg of you once more to make haste 

No sooner said than done. Trumpeters and couriers proclaim thé 
Count’s will far and wide; everyone who enlists under his banner is @ 
live in clover. Here are the very words of the herald: “ Whosoeve 
desires to come to the army, to serve under a fine gentleman of qualilf 
who has plenty of money, will have good wine and good cheer every day, 
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Monseigneur!” ‘There ensues upon this the only attempt at comedy - 
throughout the whole play; but it must be allowed that the author is 
only funny unawares. The comic elements which he introduces are two 
peasants with their respective wives. One of the peasants, named Alain 
Caro, is hen-pecked; and the other, named Lavigne, is a drunkard. The 
two resolve to join the Count’s army, and are accepted by the recruiting 
captain, although the latter remarks that he finds them rather old to go 
asoldiering. Theintroduction of Alain Caro’s wife, who is not the most 
virtuous of her sex and who receives the visits of a fine gentleman whilst 
she sends off her husband to draw water at the well, might easily have 
given occasion to some rustic ribaldry. But there is scarcely a word of 
offence in the whole scene. The absence of vicious intention is notice- 
able; such coarseness as there is (and there is very little) being of a 
blunt, simple kind, arising solely from the nature of the case, and by no 
means from the author’s ingenuity. Compared with the highly-seasoned 
dishes wherewith a Parisian Palais Royal audience is regaled, this is of 
Arcadian simplicity and insipidity. And considering that we have here 
& bond fide peasant play, performed before peasants, the fact is note- 
worthy. 

Well, the Count with his army, and the Antipope (the sham Pope, 
as our author calls him), who has gone out to meet them, approach the 
walls-of the Eternal City, where the true Pope, with all his cardinals and 
the leading inhabitants, is in a terrible state of consternation. I cannot 
resist giving a portion of the interview between Count William and 
Anaclete, the Antipope. It is too exquisite to be wholly omitted. 


Anactete.—Hail to you, my lord Count! I am rejoiced to have the honour of 
meeting you. 

Counr.—I salute you, venerable Father, with all my heart. Since you are of this 
country, tell me what news there is in these parts. A new Pope has been chosen, by 
what I hear. 

Anaciers.—Yes truly, my lord Count. A Pope has been chosen recently—quite 
against my will. 

Counr.—Is he an agreeable person? Narrate his actions to me. Tell me if he 
be a man of quality. 

Awactete.—My lord, I am not capable; you will excuse me, if you please! God 
forbids us to speak ill of each other in any way whatever. However, since you wish 
toknow, I will speak. He is full of malice, ungrateful, seditious, insolent, disloyal, 
tjust, and vainglorious. He treats everybody without the slightest respect. He 
becomes angry for the merest trifle, You are entirely cut off from the Church by a 
terrible sentence which he has fulminated. If he goes on governing the Church in 
this world, it’s all over with Christianity, that’s certain ! 

Count.—He shall not continue to govern; for I will prevent him. I will put him 
down, and set up another in his place. And the man I choose shall govern all 
Christendom according to his will. 

Axactete.—That would be excellent! Heaven will reward you for all the good 
Fou do! 

Count.—It is you whom I have chosen to be Pope, now. J am going to have 
You crowned directly. 
~ Anactetz.—I am not capable of such a charge. But nevertheless, my Prince, 
you shall have your will, 
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Count.—That's settled! Come, let us go to the town now. As soon as I enter, tinually, 
I will have him (the Pope) discrowned. ig obviot 
And onc 
In fact, after the usual palavers between the besiegers and “the: do, mys 
besieged, the Count does enter Rome, turns away the Pope, and puts his old s 
Anaclete in his place. This does not take place, of course, without committ 
lively remonstrances on the part of the cardinals and bishops; and immens¢ 
moving exhortations on the part of his Holiness to the wicked Count, "of the e 
whom he recommends to do penance for his sins. But equally of course, travellec 
the Count pays not the smallest attention to all this, bids the Pope of slacke 
“keep his: penances for those who ask for them”(!), and desires the We: 
cardinals not to argue with a man of his quality. Then on the appearance waylays 
of Anaclete in the papal robes, he says with his usual charming direct pieces. 
ness of phrase: “Good bye, my lord Pope. I’m off. Absolve me now our com 
from my sins. I'll send my bishops (sic) to maintain you.” The Anti- ing rem: 
pope absolves him; as in duty bound. But with unusual liberality, he and on § 
declares that he is forgiven not only for all the sins he has committed, knees a: 
but for all those that he may commit in future? Adding, “ Since I against 
am put in possession of the Keys, I will open the door for you, and you other cv 
shall be crowned amidst all the saints and saintesses.” And with this height 0 
cheering assurance, the Count returns to his own country. Thither, 
In this terrible condition of things, the true Pope has recourse to view mé 
Saint Bernard, whom he goes to see in his convent, and to whom he But 
relates what has happened, in these simple, but forcible words: “ Good between 
day, Bernard ; we are ruined. We are all turned out of holy Church.” the Kin 
Saint Bernard is naturally very much astonished and horrified, and gives th 
: expresses his astonishment and horror at great length. Finally he King in 
; declares that he must know more of this matter; and dispatches 4 are a va 
messenger to tell the Count that “the Abbot commands him to come to decei: 
hither.” Peremptory enough! But one is not a saint for nothing. now I h 
With his accustomed breathless rapidity, our author sends off the mee fun m 
senger, gets his message delivered, makes the Count ironically promise haste tc 
“come and see” (his invariable phrase when bent on slaughter and respond: 
spoliation) the holy Abbot with a select party of troops who will expect Isle, ans 
dinner, and has the Poitevins at the Abbey before one can wink! at once 


Saint Bernard invites them all to hear mass. But this polite offer is, fray, fo 
not very politely, declined. And, after a playful suggestion on the part general 


9 of a baron in the Count’s suite to burn the convent, we have an inter Which | 
view between the saint and the sinner—Saint Bernard endeavouring King o 
convert Count William of Poitou. peculiar 

And now, thought I, we are really coming to the great transforma advice : 


tion scene, and to the end of Count William’s wickedness. But I was (feu da 
very much mistaken. The Count, indeed, listens to the Saint, confesses this me: 
that he has been an evil liver, and even enters into a rudimentary dit the Cor 


cussion of religious doctrines with him; for instance, he observes ii 
reply to one of the holy man’s exhortations, “ But if I meditate com 
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finally, if I pray God ceaselessly, I shall lose my intellects—the thing - 
js obvious!” And again, “TI can’t be soft and sweet with low persons !” 
And once more, “ But if I give all my goods to the poor, what shall I 
do, myself, afterwards?” But it is not long before he breaks out into 
his old style of roaring defiance, and gives a long list of the sins he has 
committed (“all that I remember, just now,” as he prudently says) with 
immense gusto. In short, it is clear that we are not yet at the beginning 
" of the end, and that our author, despite the long road he has already 
travelled, is still as fresh as a two-year-old, and has no present intention 
of slackening speed, or coming to a fall stop. 
~ We next have brought on to the scene a girl possessed by devils, who 
waylays passengers on the high road, and kills them by tearing them to 
pieces, It would scarcely be worth while, within the limited space at 
our command, to notice this personage at all, were-it not for the follow- 
ing remarkable utterance of hers: St. Bernard is passing along the road, 
and on seeing the possessed girl, who ramps and raves at him, falls on his 
knees and begins to pray. Of course, the demoniac has no chance 
against the saint; but they strike up a kind of duet, one praying, the 
other cursing, in a pull-Bernard-pull-devil sort of fashion. And in the 
height of her imprecations, the girl calls upon “ Jupiter, Apollo, Satan, 
Tnither, and Calvin” to assist her diabolic efforts! Verily, the point of 
view makes a wonderful difference in our judgments of each other ! 

But now the strain grows warlike once again. A battle is imminent 
between those two powerful (and, apparently, neighbouring) monarchs, 
the King of Hibernia and the King of Persia. His Hibernian Majesty 
gives the following queer account of himself and his subjects: “I am 
King in Hibernia over all the savages, who obey me, as is my due. They 
are a valiant people ; courageous, terrible, subtle, adroit, and impossible 
to deceive. ‘With their aid I have always vanquished my enemies. But 
now I have had some unpleasant news: the King of Persia is coming to 
turn me out.” Whereupon he, as usual, despatches a courier in hot 
haste to the King of Turkey, to ask for help. The King of Turkey 
responds in the most obliging manner to this appeal from the Emerald 
Tle, and prepares to take the field against the Persian Monarch. All 
at once we find the irrepressible Count of Poitou in the thick of the 
fray, for no reason whatever that I can discover, except, may be, a 
general Donnybrookian tendency to take part in any fight that is going ! 
Which peculiarity he displays to a degree that would do honour to the 
King of Hibernia himself! The hostilities are now conducted on a 
peculiarly terrific scale ; for the King of Turkey, under the immediate 
advice and superintendence of various devils, prepares “ artificial fire ” 
(feu d’artifice) to throw upon the Count’s troops, and confidently expects 
this measure to produce the happiest results for his side. But, bless you, 
the Count cares no more for their feu d’artifice than if he were a 
trained pony ina circus! He puts the King of Turkey, with his army 

and his devils and his fireworks, utterly to the rout; and the Turk 
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hangs himself-in despair. His final ejaculation before quitting thig life 
is, “ Satan, Pluto, Luther, all ye devils who exist, hasten to surround 
me!” 

Having polished off the Persians, Turks, and Hibernians to his full 
satisfaction, our hero now observes to his admiring followers, “It is time 
to go and set fire to the Convent. I must go and turn my attention to 
tormenting Bernard.” And he forthwith proceeds to carry out this inten. 
tion, with the unhesitating promptitude which distinguishes his lordship 
throughout. But behold, when he arrives at the Convent, there enters 
to him Saint Bernard, singing the Latin hymn Pange lingua, and bear- 
ing the holy sacrament in his hands ; and although our Count raves and 
blisters, we feel that the moment of his conversion has finally arrived, 
In fact, after a somewhat brisker and briefer dialogue than usual, the 
reprobate falls on his knees, gives up his sword, and asks pardon for his 
sins, recommending himself particularly to the clemency of the Blessed 
Virgin, “ who is always kind to her children, even when they are 
ungrateful "—which is rather lucky for Count William of Poitou! 
From this moment forth, our hero is gravely denominated Saint William 
throughout the rest of the MS. 

Then follows-a scene of indescribable tediousness between the new 
Saint and the old Saint: the latter, of course, instructing his convert 
in his duties. The first thing to be done is to obtain absolution from 
the Pope; and for this purpose Saint William proceeds to Rome, travel- 
ling with the same marvellous celerity as of old. But now, there 
presents itself the difficulty that the Antipope reigns and rules in the 
Eternal City ; and he has to be got rid of, and the right Pope re-instated 
before the business in hand can be accomplished. Saint William, how- 
ever, makes short work of that matter. On his arrival (when, by a 
singular and fortunate chance, he happens to find the false Pope and the 
true Pope and all the cardinals assembled together!) he begins thus: 
“Good day, my friends. I am very sorry to have turned out the Pope 
as [ did; but now I know the truth, having had the honour to behold 
my God in the divine sacrifice of the altar, and I have promised my 
Saviour to put the Pope back on his throne.” Poor Anaclete is terribly 
taken aback at this unexpected volte-face on the part of his patron, and 
reminds him that he (Anaclete) had forgiven him ‘all his sins, and un- 
locked for him the gates of Paradise. But the new Saint coolly rejoins, 
“* My friend, believe me, absolution ought never to be bestowed on one 
who is unworthy of it.” And he proceeds, in spite of Anaclete’s lively 
remonstrances, to re-robe and re-crown the real original Pope then and 
there, and to ask his blessing and pardon. The blessing is immediately 
bestowed ; and the pardon also, so far as the Pontiff personally is con- 
cerned. But as to giving full absolution, the matter is not so simple 
The Count’s sins have been so enormous that no one knows what penance 
to enjoin on him: and without penance there can be no absolution. 


Saint William rushes back, by the Pope’s advice, to consult Saint 
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Bernard. And after much debate, and weighing of pro’s and con’s, 
the holy abbot, Saint though he be, declares himself incompetent to 
award a fitting penance, and sends off Saint William to consult a vener- 
able hermit of great’ sanctity, who lives at Jerusalem. 

It need scarcely be stated that in less time than it takes to write it, 
the Count is there, knocking at the hermit’s door and entreating pardon. 
The holy man does not boggle for an instant about the penance to be 
inflicted. It is this: Saint William is to wear a horsehair shirt next 
his skin, a band of iron round his middle, and to taste nothing but bread 
and water for the remainder of his days. An expiation which cannot 
be deemed very severe in proportion to the Count’s enormities. He ac- 
cepts it with all due submission, and in his turn retires to a hermitage 
within a wood—whether in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem, Rome, or 
Poitiers, we are left in doubt. And now, at length, one would suppose, 
the climax is reached, and the end is here. Not at all! There is a deal 
more to come! Of which, however, I will spare the reader all but the 
barest outline, The devils by no means sit down contented with this 
narrow slip between the cup and the lip. They cannot resign themselves 
to lose a personage who has on so many occasions done their work in 
this world, and whom they confidently expected to have the pleasure of 
receiving among them in the next. Accordingly they hold high council 
and send various members of their body, one by one, to tempt the new 
Saint into sin. It is needless to say that the Count is victorious on 
each and every occasion. But the fight is really not a fair one, inasmuch 
as the Angels Raphael and Gabriel come to his rescue, and finally the 
Virgin Mary herself appears, and graciously assures the penitent that he 
need have no anxiety for the future, for that his place is prepared “ in 
the palace of the Trinity,” and that he is certain of Paradise for ever- 
more. So the Saint gives up the ghost in a very comfortable frame of 
mind, and one cannot help thinking that he has got his beatitude rather 
cheap, in spite of the horsehair shirt and the bread and water ! 

Such is a Breton Peasant Play as it was performed many a time for 
the delectation of the rustics of Treguier in the early years of this century, 
and in the old time before that. The actors were all males. (On one 
occasion Saint Helen was represented by a gigantic young peasant over 
six feet high, and broad in proportion! He was dressed entirely in 
white, and wore a large table-cloth for a veil.) The dresses were of the 
cheapest calico eked out with pasteboard, tinsel, and bright coloured 
paint! the stage was a platform of rough boards; the scene a sheet 
fastened against the side of a house, which formed the background, and 
stuck over with trumpery coloured prints, or a few leafy boughs. The 
audience had not even seats, unless they squatted on the green turf. 
And yet hundreds of men and women would stand patient and attentive 
for hours, looking at the simple show, and listening to long tirades of 
verbiage, of which I beg the reader to believe he has here a highly con- 
densed and carefully selected specimen. 

5—5 











Congregational Singing. 
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Tue last twenty-five or thirty years have seen great changes in the 
musical tastes and habits of the English people. In the sanctuary, in the 
concert-room, and in the drawing-room there is a striking difference 
between the popular music of now and thirty years ago. And to this 
the tavern, the singing-saloon, and the street are no exception. The old 
songs of sensuality have almost entirely disappeared, and most of the 
drawing-room music of our time is almost if not altogether free from any- 
thing to which an enlightened Christian would seriously object. For 
this general popularising of better sentiments and better music the 
nation owes something to distinguished men who belonged to an éarlier 
day. Jullien, Russell, and Hullah have done much to raise the popular 
taste, and the effect of their labours will continue to be felt for years to 
come. The two former have passed away ; the latter is with us still. It 
would be an injustice not to mention the national services of such great 
artists as Costa, Reeves, and Best. 

Speaking more particularly of general congregational singing, it may 
be said that the Wesleyans of fifty years ago were specially distinguished 
for the fire and force of their singing. There might be a lack of art, 
but you were always sure of heartiness. In this respect, as in others, 
the Wesleyans are somewhat changed. They have increased their 
musical education, but the energy and earnestness of their singing are 
diminished. This is partly owing to the congregations leaving the organ 
and choir to do the singing for them, and as long as they are content 
with a vicarious worship of this sort, their devotional fervour will be 
comparatively unemployed during the singing. Their falling off in con- 
gregational singing may be partly attributed to another cause. Educa- 
tion is spreading among the people, and the social level of the Wesleyans 
is higher than it was. Their children learn vocal music and the piano, and 
some of them know too much of music to like bad singing, and so avoid 
imperfect psalmody by remaining silent in the chapel. Without the 
slightest desire to give any opinion in this article as to the relative value 
of religious parties, it may he said in justice, and we trust without any 
offence, that of late years the Ritualists have decidedly taken the lead in 
popular congregational music. In fact, the fervour and popular character 
of their church music has proved nota little attractive to multitudes, and 
especially to the young. 

It is not our design to discuss the religious and devotional part 
of the question of congregational music; that essential of the religious 
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life'‘may be safely left to the ministers and to the denominational 
organs of the various churches. There is one remark, however, which 
‘tiiay’ bé made without offence in these pages. The practice of using 
music and singing in a place of worship merely as a relief from the 
prose of reading and préaching cannot be too severely condemned. If 
singing the praise of the great Creator cannot be made a part of the 
worship, and is a mere relief and easement from other parts of the ser- 
vieé, then’ the Friends, who employ no music in their worship, are the 
hore consistent in a religious point of view. Religious people are quite 
aware that worship by the aid of music has its human side as well as 
. its divine, and it is most consistent with the highest reverence for the 
divine to endeavour to make the human as perfect as possible. Surely 
we are not to suppose that the only true reverence is not to exercise the 
understanding at all, and yet there are good people who act as though 
they believed it the duty ofall to leave congregational music entirely to 
itself, lest the human should become too prominent, and the divine should 
shrink away before it. 

The subject of congregational singing may be approached from many 
points of view, and discoursed upon with many and widely different 
purposes, but we neither write for the scorner, the professor, nor the 
clown. Believing as we do, that there is good in the music of the 
sanctuary, that the multitude are powerfully affected by it, and that 
many have by it been cheered amid the sorrows of life, and helped into 
nobler conditions of the spirit, it is our aim to contribute something to 
the wider diffusion, the greater improvement, and the better enjoyment 
6f these human elements in divine worship. A subject in which the 
great body of the people are so much concerned needs an occasional and 
popular discussion. 

It is worth while to have the best congregational singing possible in 
the circumstances, for the edification of those who do worship, and for 
the attraction of those who do not. Of the overwhelming majority of 
congregations it may be safely said that they do not sing as well as they 
éan and ought. The musical part of the service is too often regarded as 
something perfunctory and subordinate. Now if the devotion and re- 
ligious life were good in proportion as the music is bad, one might be 
reconciled to it; but there can be nothing in bad singing essential to the 
promotion of true religion. The majority of congregations do not know 
how much refreshment and enjoyment is to be got out of congregational 
Singing, because they never put themselves to the expense and trouble 
of making the most and the best of it. Let no-reader suppose that there 
is any cheap and easy road ‘to excellent congregational music. It 
cannot be had without expense, pains, time, patience, toil, perseverance, 
and culture. These are the price of superior and delightful congrega- 
tional singing, and any congregation paying this price will get the 
advantage of impassioned, powerful, polished, and sustained vocal music ; 
for it may be safely said, as a general truth, that the difference between 
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the singing in St. Paul’s Cathedral and in the village choir is one of 
culture and expense. 

In the success of congregational singing almost everything depends 
upon its aims, and those who have the direction of it. The end which 
is not definitely sought will not be obtained, and when the only aim is 
to have a choir performance without regard to the congregation, the 
result will be that the choir will have the singing entirely to themselves. 
It is useless to speak of congregational singing if they cannot join in the 
music. The true.aim is that instruments, choir, and congregation should 
unite and blend together in the production of one body of devotional 
psalmody. 

But the true purpose is too often frustrated by the whims and incom- 
petence of those who have the chief direction. The trustee manager 
very often knows little or nothing of music, and either does not interfere 
when he ought, or else interferes for his own whims. It is not impossible 
for him to look upon the music department of the church as a private 
preserve of his own, and he will bave such music as pleases himself and a 
few of his friends, while the majority of the congregation are left out of 
consideration altogether. He is the best manager who gets the best 
congregational singing, and he is the worst whose music interests nobody 
but himself and his uncultured admirers. Where the congregation does 
not sing there is no congregational singing, and there will be none until 
arrangements are made which will satisfy and engage the great body of 
the people. .? 

The most ardent lover of congregational singing can only make the 
best of his materials, and if he cannot get his ideal, he must be content 
with the best he can attain. 

The use of musical instruments in places of worship has ceased to be 
a matter of discussion in England, and nearly all the churches are 
settling down to organs and harmoniums; and it is certain that these 
instruments, with their capabilities of improvement, have become per- 
manent institutions in the sanctuaries of this country. 

Good organs, with the sweetness and firmness of subdued power, are 
not difficult to obtain; and so the harsh, hard, and brassy tones are 
more easy to avoid. There is much more difficulty with the player than 
with the instrument. If good organists were as plentiful as good organs, 
the churches might consider themselves as entering into a musical 
millennium. The one thing needful in the organists of the present day is 
not execution. The one thing lacking to so many of them is taste and 
judgment. It is no uncommon thing for a minister to stand before an 
organist who works off his tunes like a horse in a mill, without the 
slightest regard to the sentiment of the hymn, the tune that would be 
suitable for it, or the speed at which the music should be taken. Ac- 
cording to mechanical organists, the funeral hymn, and the psalm of 
joyful adoration, must be taken exactly at the same speed, and the same 
tune will do for either of them. Wherever an organist of this mechanical 
and intractable class is master, the congregational singing is ruined. 
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It is generally the work of the organist to select the music, to play 
the instrument, and to train the choir and congregation ; though he is 
frequently under some direction and control from the clergyman and the 
secretary of the choir committee. 

The production of the best possible congregational singing is im- 
possible without the selection of the most suitable music. Congregations 
are not exclusively composed of musical artists and highly educated 
musicians, and they never will be. Put together in one place of worship 
the choirs of St. Paul’s Cathedral and Westminster Abbey, and let their 
only congregation be the professional singers in London ; let these meet 
together for worship on the Sabbath day ; what music would they choose ? 
Certainly they would never choose as their only psalmody some most 
difficult, elaborate, and highly ornamental music which too many pro- 
vincial choirs murder in vain attempts to execute it, not for the good of 
the congregation, but for the glorification of themselves. Such a service 
of vocal artists as we are thinking of in London would be distinguished 
by the simple grandeur and stately reverence of its music. Let any 
one of the first vocal artists of the day have the choosing of the music 
for an ordinary congregation, and his first and only consideration would 
be which tunes will be best suited for united worship, which music 
comes best within the reach of all the people, and which tune will be 
most likely to unite them all in one melodious burst of praise. The 
music ought to be selected, not for the gratification of the organist or a 
few vain amateurs, but for the hearty reception and the musical quicken- 
ing of all the congregation. 

The constant introduction of new tunes is a practice very injurious to 
congregational singing. The people have not time to learn them, nor 
do they see the necessity for burdening their memory with a superfluous 
mass of music. It is not difficult for the organist and choir with the 
music books open before them to execute new tunes for their own plea- 
sure; but their pleasure is not the chief end of vocal worship ; their only 
delectation ought to be in helping the congregation to sing; and this 
end can never be gained by constantly changing the music. Considering 
the limited musical attainments of congregations generally, and the little 
time they can give to united practice, it is far the best to keep almost 
absolutely to one set of tunes; and we may rely upon it, there never 
can be more than two tunes suitable for any one given hymn. When 
tune and hymn are suitably wedded to each other, and never separated, 
they recall each other, and are most helpful to the soul in the service 9° 
song. 

Many people who are accustomed to an organ in public worship have 
never seriously formulated to themselves what the use of it is, or ought 
tobe. Definite ideas and convictions on the right use of the organ in 
worship are needful for its highest and best received utility. The 
function of the organ in relation to the voices of the congregation is to 
sustain them, to lead them, and to blend them. The tendency of a 
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‘pody of ‘voices when singing is to droop, become flat, and to fall into 
lower notes. ~ This phenomenon has been proved again and again, and 
the members of any family may easily test it for themselves. Strike’, 
chord, and let several persons commence singing from it, and after they 
have sung several verses without being accompanied by the instrument, 
strike the same chord again, and you will find that the voices have 
fallen half a note or a note, probably a note and a half if the singers are 
uncultured. The organ prevents this falling tendency, because it sup- 
plies a platform of sound upon which the voices may rest, and they 
cannot even force themselves below the plane without harshness, diseotd, 
and all the disagreeable sounds of being out of tune. © Congregations 
sing without notes, without marking time, and have only the ear to ‘guide 
them. Under these circumstances they cannot be kept together, unless 
they have someone 'to guide them, and this is what the organ and choir 
should do. The melody should be so strongly marked by the organist that 
the congregation cannot mistake it as it is interpreted to them by the organ 
‘and the leading singer. Some organists get such a handful of chords 
that it is next to impossible to tell what tune they are playing, and even 
the choir find it difficult to be sure of the air, and mark it distinctly. A 
skilful organist will remember that his chief duty’ is not to show how 
many notes his hands and feet can bring out of the instrument at once, 
out how he can keep the congregation to the right time and tune; and 
if heis firm and judicious he will mostly succeed. The practice of playing 
over the air before the singing begins is excellent, only some organists 
defeat the purpose of it by drowning the air in the multiplicity of chords. 


The organist should always keep to a suitable speed, and the choir and _ 


congregation should take their time entirely from him. If you ask 
some religious people, “ Do you sing?” they will answer, “‘ Not alone ; but 
I can sing in the congregation, when all are singing.” By this they really 
mean that they are destitute of the true intervals in the scale, that they 
cannot produce the singing voice properly, and that the quality of their 
own voice is disagreeable to their ear. Their notes are miserably de- 
fective, and remind one’of the working of a saw in which several of the 
teeth are broken out. A saw with complete teeth well set works evenly, 
but when some of the teeth are broken out it sticks and jerks, and the 
regular and even working of it is impossible. So the voices in which 
the intervals are not correctly fixed work unevenly and in jerks, pro- 
ducing false notes, and an intermittent stream of sound disagreeable and 
out of tune. When such voices join in the congregational singing, these 
unpleasantnesses are drowned in the general volume of sound, and 80 
become less disagreeable to their owners than when singing alone. In 
a large congregation there must be many uncultured, and some very bad 
voices, and the result is that the united sound is not ‘full, liquid, sweet, 
and smooth. It is rather full of cracks and crevices, and jagged, going 
roughly and hardly like a broken-toothed saw. The great advantage of 
an organ is that it pours a stream of correct notes into the volume of 
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sound coming from the congregation, neutralising and overpowering the 
incorrect notes, filling up the cracks and crevices, making the combined 
music soft and liquid, and drawing the ear of the congregation to better 
expression. The extent to which an organ blends the voices is one of 
its greatest benefits. 

It may contribute something to the formation of a healthy public 
opinion against bad organ-playing in relation to public singing, if we 
point out some of the common faults of defective and half-trained organists. 
In some instances, no mortal can tell what will be the time of the sing- 
ing from the speed at which the organist plays over the tune. It seems 

_as though he were keeping the time a secret only to be disclosed when 
the congregational singing actually began. Some players make the 
widest and most startling contrasts between the loud and soft passages, 
and if these contrast-men could have their way with the music, they 
would be satisfied with nothing less than to pass at once from the soft 
flute to a loud peal of thunder. Grace-notes, runs and flourishes, such 
as were never written in hymn-tunes by any composer who was not an 
actual inmate in a lunatic asylum, are put in by the organist to thegrati- 
fication of his pride and the destruction of everything like congregational 
singing. Perhaps the most painful and ludicrous performance by which 
a minister can be annoyed is the skipping and octave arpeggio with which 
some organists occasionally disturb the singing; they have only to go a 
little further and get somebody: to shake a large bunch of keys in the 
orchestra in imitation of the tambourine, and then the suggestion of the 
leaping dance would be complete. Another instrument of torture, not 
unused by organists who occasionally become oblivious of the laws of 
good taste, consists in the abrupt and transient introduction of a few 
notes of the air played one or two octaves higher than the singing of 
the congregation. It suddenly begins, as it were, in the distance, like 
the piping wind, and while the shrill whistle attracts the startled 
attention of everybody, those who are painfully used to the extravagant 
innovation resort to the old soliloquy :—‘ Here they are again, the drum 
and fife band, coming up behind the preacher.” Sometimes itis impossible 
to hear with any enjoyment the singing of the congregation by réason of 
the persistent loud playing of the organ. The performer forgets that his 
work is not to overwhelm and drown the voices, but to help them, and 
develope them to the best advantage. Other organists have the habit of 
occasionally dying away in a whisper, as though they played best for the 
Congregation when the congregation could not hear their pedantic 
whispers. To sing with a whispering organ is like walking on thin ice. 
There is nothing to sustain the voices of the congregation, nothing to 
blend them, and nothing to give them confidence. A good and judicious 
organist will neither try to show off himself nor his instrument in the 
House of God. His sole aim will be to assist in giving musical expres- 
sion to those devotional sentiments which are in the hymn, and which 

are often inspired afresh by good singing. The use of the organ stops is 
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a severe test to the performer, and the result of mixing the stops often 
indicates the difference between the true artist and the mere mechanical 
executant. Occasionally we have known an organist to be seized, in the 
midst of a solemn hymn, with a sudden fit of making the sound of his 
instrument as much unlike the human voice as possible ; the congrega- 
tion may be singing correctly, heartily, and with good intonation, when, 
in an instant, the organ gives a positive shriek of unearthly noises, which 
passes through the congregation like an electric shock, If the preacher 
is not too disgusted to look into the faces of the people while the jar is 
upon their nerves, he will behold them saying to themselves, ‘“‘ What has 
happened? Where areall our voices going to? What has thrown them 
out of tune? Is the organ crazy, or does the player really know what he 
is doing?” We have heard organists who were determined to assert 
themselves by their loud playing. Using at least five times more power 
than they had any occasion to do, they gave neither the choir nor the 
congregation the slightest chance of making their voices sufficiently heard. 
For awhile the vocalists have tried to make themselves heard, but have 
been obliged to give up in despair, for the stoutest human lungs are no 
match. for organ bellows worked by hydraulic pressure. 

Even if the generality of the members of religious congregations had 
received a very good education in vocal music, which they certainly have 
not, it would still be necessary to have a choir, if the highest success of 
congregational singing is to be obtained. There must be persons present 
who can be relied upon for the singing whenever that part of the worship 
is required. Absence, indisposition, and all the various accidents of 
attendance to which congregations are liable, show how needful it is to 
have a body of singers whose attendance and efficiency can be trusted. 
What the organ is to the choir and the congregation that the choir is, or 
ought to be, to the congregational singing. The singing of a very good 
choir is the model upon which the congregational voice may mould and 
form itself. It is the work of the choir to animate the vocal powers of 
the congregation, to call forth the congregational voice, and to lead and 
sustain it by filling the ears of the people with correct and pleasing 
sounds. Rightly used the choir-singing is as a melodious fountain from 
which the voices of the congregation may derive musical life and artistic 
nourishment. 

It is only in large towns, and where money is no object, that the best 
choirs can be obtained, and while it may be cheerfully admitted that the 
best artists should be well paid, it is greatly to be regretted that the 
gratuitous services of well-trained amateurs are not sufficiently available. 
There are many who can and ought to sing without money and without 
price, and as some. of these believe that the singing service is a part of 
divine service, it is a pity they do not come forward and do it without 
being paid for it. 

The churches can do no more than make the best use of the materials 
they can command, and most of us must wait a long time for the ideal, 
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if it ever comes at all. As to how many singers there should be in the 
choir depends upon the size of the congregation and the means at com- 
mand. If the highest efficiency is the only question to be considered 
and the means at command are ample, the answer is easy. Four bases, 
two baritones, two tenors, two sopranos, two contraltos, and eight boys, 
twenty in all, would make an admirable choir. There are those who 
object altogether to having females in a choir, but that is a question not 
within the province of discussion for this article. 

One of the greatest musical necessities of our time is the supply of a 
sufficient number of competent teachers of choir and congregational sing~ 
‘ing, and until this want is supplied, the psalmody of the people will 
never be what it ought to be. So much in it depends upon instruction 
and so little upon originality and invention for all the ordinary uses of 
art, that unless competent teaching is supplied, a high degree of excellence 
can never be attained. It is altogether a mistake to suppose that because 
a gentleman can teach the piano or the organ, he can therefore teach 
singing. The organist, as such, may teach the choir to sing in time and 
tune, he may show them the difference between piano and forte, and that 
is about all he can do, unless he himself is specially gifted, or has been 
specially instructed in the vocal art. The teaching of singing is an 
art of itself, which in ordinary circumstances cannot be taught unless it 
has been learned. In private life, no person who wishes to attain to a 
high degree of excellence will ever think of completing their vocal studies 
without taking lessons from one specially distinguished for teaching sing- 
_ ing, and everybody knows that vocal artists must finish their prepara- 
tions in Italy. It is not a. question whether the choir or congregation 
can be taught to sing in time and tune, for that is chiefly mechanica. 
work. Two people may sing the same piece of music with equal mechanica: 
correctness, and yet the music which they produce may be only a specime1. 
of the delightful and the uninteresting ; and all the difference is made by 
the production and management of the voice and by taste. It is in these 
three last thin;s that choirs and congregations fail, and it is in these espe- 
cially that they need to be instructed. To produce the voice in the best 
way, to accustom the ear and the imagination to scale practice, and the prac- 
tice of various and correct intervals, is the essential preliminary of all 
excellent singing. But the organist cannot impart what he does not 
possess ; and for this work special teachers are required all over the 
country. Such disciplinary practice ought to form a part of the work of 
all choirs and congregations when they come together for exercise in con- 
gregational music. Such discipline of voice is imperatively needed, but 
how difficult it is to enforce it. Many organists will not take the trouble, 
and many singers would think it beneath them. to go through the drill. 
They want to sing tunes, tunes, only tunes. With them that is every- 
thing. 

Superior choir-masters might get a very good living, and by employing 
them the singing of the churches might be greatly improved. The masses 
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are in the dark as to the best methods of producing the singing voice, 
and who shall enlighten them? Unfortunately when men have come 
forward to teach congregational singing, they have sometimes proved them- 
selves only musical quacks. Some new invention, some royal road to success, 
and some new tune-book have been their pride and joy ; and six months 
after their departure, the congregations who took their lessons have sung 
no better than they did before. 

Any organist who has to train a choir or congregation, or both, will 
find great assistance in Helmore’s “Church Choirs,” published by Masters, 
price one shilling. Itis an excellent little book for the essential principles 
of producing and managing the singing voice, and its éxércise should be 
practised again and again. It is indispensable for the choir and congre- 
gation tobe drilled in producing the voice, and in such exercises as will 
develope the notes and give them fulness, firmness, sweetness, and pre- 
cision. 

It may not be out of place to note some of the blemishes and defects 
of choir-singing as they have been sometimes painfully realised through 
a long and various course of observation. It is no easy matter so to 
subdue the pride and individuality of choir-singers as to induce them to 
blend their voices together. Each, in some instances, seems inclined to 
make his part separate and independent from all the rest ; and so it sounds 
not like twenty voices flowing into one common result, but twenty voices 
with twenty independent results. The toute ensemble of the choir and 
congregation voices is a prime essential for superior congregational song. 
When all the voices mingle and unite in producing one strain of 
sound the intonation is perfect. The individual voices still give colour- 
ing to the whole, but the individual distinctness is not detrimental to the 
intermingling. This excellent effect cannot be produced without study 
and practice. The singers should try to sing into each other’s voices so 
that there may be unity and sympathy of tone. There are choir-singers 
who imagine that this unity comes as a matter of course. They do not 
practise together, they are not used to each other’s voices, and when they 
pass into the performance of their music on the Sabbath their rendering 
of it is marked, not by the blending and interfusion of voices, but by that 
multitudinous and separate enunciation of sound which makes the true 
musician feel that the organ is vainly trying to blend a number of incohe- 
sive, self-willed, and antagonistic notes. Very often in country choirs 
and congregations one or two singers appear to be determined to set up 
for themselves. They are anxious that their voice should be heard 
separately from all the rest, and this they easily accomplish if their voice 
is at all strong. They give their voice what is called “a sort of twang” 
or “ unusual flavour,” to the delight of their own vanity, and to the dis- 
gust of all educated musicians. This unenviable distinction is generally 
gained by purposely singing out of tune ; either too flat or too sharp, as 
the case may be; or perhaps both in turn for a change. These peculiar 
“twangs” are out of place in worship, and whatever gratification of 
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individual vanity they may bring, they ought to be put down for the sake 
of art and reverence. 

It is the ambition of some singers to “sing people.down” as it is 
called, Such self-asserting musicians strain themselves to the uttermost, 
not so much to make themselves heard as to prevent other people from 
being heard. They go to the very verge of shouting and bawling to prove 
what a powerful voice they have. This overpowering rant completely 
prevents any approach to delicate expression. Where it prevails there 
isno harmony. The music is of the roughest and coarsest kind, in fact 
it is hideous. 

If the reader is a minister and happens to give out his hymns a verse 
at a time, instead of allowing the much better way of singing the hymn 
through without a break, he will sometimes find himself completely 
bewildered by the pronunciation of the choir behind him. Only forget 
what verse you gave out last, through thinking about your sermon, and 
you will be completely bewildered as to what verse to give out next. It 
is very often impossible for any human being to make out what words 
the choir behind you are singing. You have to strain your ears to the 
uttermost to catch the faintest indication of the words. All this 
tormenting gabble and slur of indistinct and slovenly pronunciation is 
the sole result of inattention and bad training. By all means let it be 
reformed both by teachers and singers. 

In some ordinary places of worship, anthems are attempted. It is 
not for us to discuss the question here whether or not anthems are 
adapted for the religious purposes of worship. One thing is clear: they 
ought not to be undertaken, unless they can be rendered well. For ordi- 
nary choirs to attempt them is only to bring themselves under the cen- 
sure and ridicule of competent judges. In an artistical point of view, 
ordinary choirs gratify none but themselves and 6thers like them by 
their incompetent and blundering attempts to execute anthem parts. 
The result is a revelation of individual weakness which would be better 
hidden in the common mass of general song. "We never remember hear- 
ing a single anthem rendered by any ordinary choir which was worth 
listening te. Many of the performances are little better than a painful 
burlesque upon art and religiun. The best choirs alone should attempt 
music of this kind. The reader who wants to hear this kind of music 
to perfection must go to St. Paul’s or Westminster Abbey. 

Much more might be got out of the Sunday schools for congregational 
and choir-singing, with a little pains and good judgment. There are 
sweet singing voices in every Sunday school, and if they were only 
picked out and carefully trained, would be of great use. Every Sunday 
school should have a singing-class for occasional practice on a week day. 
It would not cost much of expense or labour to raise the general cha- 
racter of Sunday-school singing, and this would tell beneficially though 
indirectly on the congregations. The Sunday-school Anniversary is a 
fine opportunity for the scholars. They take great interest in it, and are 
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often very diligent in getting up their music for it. 
be greatly interested in public singing on the Sabbath, as is evident in 
their diligence and eagerness in relation to the Sunday-school Anni- 
versary. 

About the worst use a congregation can make of a choir is to leave 
it to do the singing for the people. To say nothing of human worship by 
proxy, the congregation which leaves the choir to do all the singing 
misses many advantages. Yet this is too often the case, and in some 
quarters increasingly so. In too many places of worship, the work of 
the choir is becoming a separate and independent performance, and the 
body of the congregation look on with indifference, or listen with interest 
as the case may be. You may call it a Sunday concert in the House of 
God, but never call it congregational worship when the people pay little 
heed to the singing, and take little personal part in it. Either the con- 
gregations should take more part and interest in the vocal worship, or 
leave it to the choir altogether, merely following them, programme in 
hand, as at an oratorio. Few congregations are prepared for such a 
decision as would exclude them altogether from the singing part of wor- 
ship except as listeners. ‘Then, if they would not give up their right to 
sing, let them show their appreciation of the privilege by more skilful 
and hearty singing. 

Good congregational singing is not to be had without toil and cost. 
If it could come by merely wishing for it, then many congregations 
would sing much better than they do. They need to inform themselves 
what really is good congregational singing and then lay themselves out 
for it accordingly. A minister cannot from the pulpit give much advice 
about singing; still less can he go into the details of art criticism. A 
few remarks occasionally calling upon all the congregation to join more 
heartily in the singing, is the most that he can undertake with propriety 
and success. The congregation needs to be called together apart from 
worship, and solely for practice and instruction in the vocal art. 
A skilful and judicious teacher can soon point out the usual faults 
and lead them on by intelligent practice to better work. Occasional 
practice in congregational singing ‘is indispensable, and there is no 
first-class work done without it. The exercises for the production of 
the voice should be gone through, as also exercises in the different 
intervals and through various keys. A month’s practice of this kind 
will be of more use for improvement than the singing of a hundred 
tunes. 

Those who take part in the psalmody of the congregation should be 
encouraged to practise the exercises at home. The unison practice has 
many advantages, but it does not supersede private practice. The defects 
of the voice may be pointed out very clearly in the singing class. They 
can be most effectually corrected by private practice; and those who 
will persevere in private for only half-an-hour a day will soon be able to 
make a better public contribution to the general worship of song. 
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If too many cooks spoil the broth, it is equally true that too many 
tune-books spoil the singing. One or two tune-books may be used at 
home for family practice, but six or seven books do more harm than 
good. Many families have given up altogether practising the psalmody 
of their church, because they have neither time nor patience to pick the 
tunes out of many books, One tune-book, even if somewhat inferior, 
well known to the families of the congregation, and constantly used by 
them at home, is better than a dozen volumes of tunes to which they have 
noaccess. Reference has been made to the popular singing of the Ritualists. 
Their success is greatly owing to the all but universal use of one tune- 
book, Hymns Ancient and Modern. It is for the want of this unity, 
among other causes, that the Wesleyans have fallen off in their singing. 
There is no other church in which so many different tune-books are used ; 
this may be partly caused by the fact that the Wesleyans have published 
no new tune-book for many years past. Since this article was written 
the evil has been remedied, and a new Methodist tune-book has just been 
given to the people. It is having a large circulation, and is pronounced 
by competent judges to be a very excellent work, and admirably suited 
for its purpose. The sooner it is used in all the choirs and congregations, 
the sooner will the Wesleyans be on the road to their old fame for hearty, 
united, and congregational singing all over the land. In some churches it 
ig the custom to announce the name of the tune, and where not more 
than one or two tune-books are used this is a good plan. The people 
may then have their tune-books in the pews, and those who can sing 
from notes may do so. 

Familiarity with many congregations and their ways of singing enables 
one to sketch with passable accuracy some of the faults to be avoided. 
If the place were not sacred, it would be highly amusing to listen to the 
grotesque attempts made to extemporise parts-or “seconds,” as they are 
called, in the congregational singing. You may be listening gravely 
enough, and the music may be going quite steadily, when all of a sudden 
somebody near you breaks out with a little solo of Ais (it is generally 
the men that do it) own; and before you can recover your surprise, the 
ludicrous little solo has done its work by gratifying the vanity of its 
author, who immediately submerges himself in the general sound, On 
one occasion, when Sir William Fairbairn was in France, he had to ex- 
plain to his host the nature of home-brewed ale. In the course of the 
same visit he was asked to perform on the violin, when he astonished 
the party by giving them his best tune, “The Keel Row.” It was a 
wretched performance, and the excited host, unable to bear it any 
longer, exclaimed in broken English, “Top, top, Monsieur ; egad that be 
home-brewed music.” How much better it would be if the extemporising 
soloists in the House of God would keep their “ home-brewed music ” 
to themselves. ; 

Grace-notes are great favourites with many amateur musicians, and 
the taste for them needs to be kept under very severe restraint. Turns, 
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shakes, and cadenzas are well -enough as put down by the author of the 
music, and in the execution of great artists are sometimes enchanting, 
but for ordinary organists to be quavering, trilling, turning, and shaking 
is to distract attention and spoil the music by breaking in upon its 
steady, plain, and progressive harmony. Yet who has not been annoyed 
by the unreasonable grace-notes of the organist in the gallery and the 
singer in the pew ? , 

Some individual singers in congregations might be called jerkers and 
spouters from the way in which they perform. As if seized by some 
sudden impulse, they start out of the ordinary level of their singing, 
and annoy their neighbours by rushing into a violent jerk, and by fits 
and starts they do this through all the hymn. You might think from 
their steady quietness that they had settled into the regular emission of 
even sounds ; but before you have time to come to this conclusion they 
put on a violent spurt like some hurried and nervous oarsman. Probably 
they think they have got hold of a striking style, but they are alone in 
their opinion. People must sing regularly and always if they wish to 
make a complete and conscientious contribution to this part of divine 
worship. 

There are good and bad notes in most voices. On one occasion in 
Italy, a composer, wishing to get rid of one of his opera singers, wrote 
his solos for the objectionable artist.so as to bring in all his worst notes 
very frequently. The singer soon resigned his post. The difference 
between the good and bad notes in the same voice are sometimes strikingly 
brought out even in divine worship. A man finds out his best note, and 
makes it his pet note. Whenever his pet note occurs in the tune he 
feels he must make the most of his only chance. So he holds the note as 
if he loved it far more than all the others ; holds it as if he could not let 
it go ; the result is, that he breaks the time, and if his voice is strong, a 
number of the people are thrown out with him. We do not say, glory in 
your worst notes ; but beware of your pet notes, and do not break the 
time by holding them beyond the proper length. 

Individual faults in congregational singing are not the only ones; 
there are others of a general character. One of the most common is that 
of dragging the time, especially in villages. There seems a natural 
tendency in some congregations to go slower and slower, and the slower 
the time of their music the more weary they become. This excessive 
slow singing is quite as fatiguing to the voice as very rapid singing ; in 
fact it is rather more so, because each note has to be held much longer. 
The result is, that the singing, when the fault is unchecked, degenerates 
into a sleepy and oppressive drawl. Unless the organist and choir are 
very true and firm to their time, they will find it impossible to keep the 
congregation from falling into this disagreeable defect. - If congregations 
would always follow the lead of the organ and choir, they might keep 
out of this fault effectually. 

Occasionally it appears as if the singing of the congregation were being 
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carried on in two separate divisions. Owing to inattention or the mis- 
leading influence of one or two strong voices in a particular part of the 
congregation, the singing becomes divided, and one division will find 
itself half a bar behind the other. It is well when the chasm closes, and 
the voices come together again, but it would be much better if the gulf 
were never allowed to yawn. 

There are organists, choirs, and congregations to whom most of these 
strictures would only slightly apply; but the vocal worship of all 
popular assemblies would be greatly improved by increased and more 
intelligent attention to the true art of singing; and to stimulate this we 
have written with no unkindness, and with every good wish for the 
prosperity of the art, and the happiness of those concerned in it. Even 
in a human point of view, there are few influences more refreshing than 
those of good congregational psalmody. It has been our happy fortune, 
though, alas! not often, to be elevated and charmed by beautiful congre- 
gational singing. The tune was suitable to the words ; no voice made 
itself heard by disagreeable distinction from the rest ; the voice notes and 
the organ notes flowed into each other, and blending together, rolled on 
in one sweet, strong, full and liquid stream of song; and as we felt the 
firmness and precision of the music, and watched the delicate shadings 
of expression, as the compact and polished tones were poured through 
their finished course, we could not help exclaiming, Would that every 
organist and choir and congregation were equally successful in art and 
refined in musical taste ! 



































B Florentine Carnival Song of the Sixteenth Century, 


Composep By ANTONIO ALAMANNI, 





AND SUNG BY A COMPANY OF MASQUERS, HABITED AS SKELETONS, ON A CAR OF 
DEATH DBSIGNED BY PIERO DI COSIMO, 










Sorrow, tears, and penitence 
Are our doom of pain for aye: 
This dead concourse riding by 

Hath no cry but Penitence ! 








E’en as you are, once were we: 
You shall be as now we are: 
We are dead men, as you see: 
We shall see you dead men, where 
Nought avails to take great care, 
After sins, of penitence. 












We too in the Carnival 
Sang our love-songs through the town; 
Thus from sin to sin we all 

Headlong, heedless, tumbled down :— 
Now we cry, the world around, 
Penitence! oh, Penitence ! 








Senseless, blind, and stubborn fools! 
Time steals all things as he rides: 
Honours, glories, states, and schools, 
Pass away, and nought abides ; 

Till the tomb our carcase hides, 
And compels this Penitence. 













This sharp scythe you see us bear, 
Brings the world at length to woe: 
But from life to life we fare ; 

And that life is joy or woe: 

All heaven’s bliss on him doth flow 
Who on earth does penitence, 
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Living here, we all must die; 
Dying, every soul shall live : 
For the King of kings on high 
This fixed ordinance doth give : 
Lo, you all are fugitive ! 
Penitence! Cry Penitence ! 





Torment great and grievous dole 
Hath the thankless heart mid you : 
But the man of piteous soul 

Finds much honour in our crew : 
Love for loving is the due 


That prevents this penitence. 


Sorrow, tears, and penitence 
Are our doom of pain for aye: 


This dead concourse riding by 





Hath no cry .but Penitence ! 
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CHAPTER XVII, 


A Mipnicut Encounter. 


_ 4 ERCIVAL,” said Sissy, a 
sa 7 | later in the evening he joined 


Hi her at the piano, “have you 


made up your mind yet?” 

“Not at present. I fed 
a curious reluctance to sy 
‘no,’ and yet-——” 

“What?” . 

He hesitated. “Well, T 
am not sure that my political 
creed is definite enough for 
action. And I see other 
difficulties in the way. Itis 
Horace, and not J, who 
should stand for Fon 
borough.” : 

“ Always Horace first.” 

“Well, he will live at 
Brackenhill- at least, I hope 
so. Probably in a few years 
time I shall have no connection whatever with the neighbourhood.” 

“ Don’t talk like that—it sounds very horrid,” said Sissy. “ Horace 
knows nothing of politics.” 

“Not much,” Percival smiled. “Less than I do, though I cant 
think how he contrives it. But what then? He is a Conservative, and, 
unlike my grandfather, a Conservative of a fighting type.” 

“Why aren’t you a Conservative too?” said Sissy. “They were 
talking nonsense, weren't they? You don’t want to be Citizen Thorne, do 
you? Not really?” 

Percival disclaimed any aspirations of the kind. “I’m not much of 
a Radical,” he said. “I think I’m too idle.” 

“J can’t make up my mind whether I want you to stand or not,’ 
said Sissy thoughtfully. “M.P, certainly sounds very nice, but I should 
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“If SHE LOVK ME, THIS BELIEVE, 
I WILL DIE ERE SHE SHALL GRIEVE.” 
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have to wear a yellow dress, and read the debates, to see when you said 
anything ; and yellow isn’t my colour I’m afraid-——” 

“ And the debates aren’t your style of reading, I know. But Sissy, 
you are a Tory; you mustn’t wear my colours.” 

“Oh, yes, I should. I should be a Radical just for once, by way 
of a change. Uncle Thorne would want some one to keep him in 
countenance.” 

“How noble of you! I imagine the pair of you gallantly confronting 
the sorrowful and disgusted county. What a help you will be to him!” 

“ Percival, don’t laugh at me. Do you hear, sir?” 

“Laugh—why, I am perfectly serious. Of course you will be a help. 
On a hot day, when people fly in the face of nature, and insist on the 
energetic pursuit of a purpose, I can’t tell you what a support the butter- 
flies are to me!” 

“And I am a butterfly?” said Sissy. She was playing little tinkling 
notes with her right hand, as her manner was, when anyone talked to 
her at the piano. 

“Please,” said the tall young man at her side. “Everything and 
everybody will soon be too self-conscious and analytical for any heedless 
happiness to be left in the world at all. We are so prudent and anxious, 
we can’t so much as revel in fruit, or drink new milk, without a re- 
minder that we ought to be careful, to preserve the one and condense 
the other, and put them into air-tight tins, so that we may have a spoon- 
fal or so all the year round, instead of a reckless happy feast to-day. 
Soon everything will be in tins—good, common-place, and economical. 

‘ Bea butterfly, Sissy. Don’t be like hardworking dingy little ants and 
things, making nasty little holes and houses all through June, because 
their lives are nothing but a foreboding of November. Be a butterfly, 

“Yes,” said Sissy, simply. ‘“ But it would be dreadful to be always 
expected to skim about and be gay, if one happened to be tired, or 
hart.” 

“And if one attempted to help the poor thing one would brush all 
the bloom off its wings,” said Percival. ‘“ But Sissy, this train of thought 
im’'t right for a butterfly, at least not yet. I have an idea that the 
Butterfly of the Future will count martyrdom in the cause of knowledge 
an enviable fate, and will fly to the collectors to secure the immortality 
of having a pin stuck through it, and being classified in a camphor- 
sented drawer.” He looked at his watch. ‘ Why, go to bed, Sissy, it 
is eleven o'clock, and you look pale. Dream of a yellow dress.” 

“A brimstone butterfly—what would Aunt Harriet say?” And 
Sissy went off. 

Percival rested his elbow on the piano. With his dark brows and 
compressed lips he appeared lost in thought, but in reality the letters 
MP. floated before his eyes, and he wavered idly between Shall I? 


tnd Shall I not? His grandfather paced to and fro in the dim end of 
6—2 
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the room, and Aunt Harriet was busy over an account book. If any. 
thing vexed or worried her she generally flew to her accounts. I imagine 
she felt that a long column of her undecided figures fully justified any 
amount of irritation, in which it might otherwise be sinful to indulge, 
She glanced at Percival now and then, and once she fell into deep medita- 
tion, drawing hieroglyphics on her blotting paper till the fine point of her 
pen acquired a hairy knob, which disconcerted her very much when she 
recommenced work. Her impatient exclamation roused her brother 
from his reverie. 

“ Bedtime,” he said, and bade her good-night as he passed. “ Are 
you considering what you will say to the Fordborough voters, Percival ?” 

“T haven’t decided whether I will face them yet.” 

“Try it—try it,” said the old man. “I’m not far from eighty, you 
know. If you don’t make a beginning of your career soon, I shan’t live 
to see it.” 

“ My career!” said Percival, with a hopeless scorn, which might have 
suited the elder man of the two. 

“We must see about your address,” the other went on, “and the 
sooner the better.” 

“T can’t write it to-night, if you mean that!” said Percival. “I'm 
apt to feel much too happy and well satisfied for that kind of thing in the 
evening. I might compose it in bits, during odd moments of waiting for 
dinner, perhaps.” 

“T wish Hammond were here,” mused Mr. Thorne, “ he might help 
us to get it into shape. I don’t understand these Fordborough electors 
myself.” His glance as he spoke might have fully explained the meaning 
of the word canaille to anyone who was ignorant of it. ‘“ They want 
something rather strongly seasoned, I suppose.’ 

“ Do you think Hammond understands them better ?” 

“Yes. He is one generation nearer these new ideas, even if he hates 
them, and he is very practical. I think I must take in the Telegraph. 
Isn’t that the sort of paper to give one ideas?” 

“ My ideas, no doubt, you mean?” said Percival, loftily. 

“ Not at all, but the ideas of your probable supporters. Possibly you 
imagined they would be identical?” said the old man, with the glance 
half scornful, half envying, with which generous illusions are often grested. 

“H’m. Perhaps I did. Well, to-morrow will be time enough to 
decide. I'll think it over to-night.” 

“Doso. But remember that there is no time to lose. And if you 
do not make the attempt now, some one else may come in who will not 


easily be got rid of.” 

* Oh, I understand that it is now or never,’ "anid Percival. “I am 
going to take that for granted.” 

Mr. Thorne was moving off, but he paused. “ Now or never—n9, 


I don’t say that. You may have another opportunity ; still, don’t throw 
this one away ;” and he went. 
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“J suppose he means if—if anything happens to poor Horace,” 
thought Percival. “ But I’m not going to count on that.” 

(“If anything happens,” we say. Asif death were a strange and 
doubtful chance.) 

Aunt Harriet wiped her pen, and lookedanxiously at the musing figure 
seated by Sissy’s piano. There was such silence for the next few minutes 
that the clock on the chimney-piece seemed to tick louder on purpose to 
break it, Aunt Harriet’s thoughts, and Percival’s too, set themselves to 
its monotonous accompaniment. ‘Shall I?—shall I not !—Shall I 1— 
shall I not?” At last she resolved, “I will.” 
~ “Sit down,” she said when Percival rose to bid her good-night, as she 
crossed the room towards him, “‘I want to speak to you.” 

“Say on.” 

“Butsit down. Why are you so ridiculously tall ?” 

Percival sat down, and the little old lady, in her grey satin gown and 
point lace, stood over him. 

“See here,” she said, “ you must do what you please about this elec- 
tion (I’m sure I wish old Bridgman hadn’t died, but he has been aggra- 
vating me in every possible way all his life, so this is only a proper 
ending to it), but you shan’t make up your mind without considering 
what it will cost Godfrey.” 

* “Elections are cheaper than they used to be,” said Percival drily. 

“They need be, seeing the sort we elect,” the old lady retorted. “ But 
I wasn’t thinking only of the money. How do you suppose he will feel 
when all the county families turn their backs on him?” 

“Ten years younger and a great deal happier. Why, Aunt Harriet, 
don’t you know that to oppose everyone, and startle everyone, is absolute 
life to my grandfather !” 

“Very pleasant for Sissy and myself—that. And for Horace too, 
Take your own way, Percival, but remember what all his old friends 
will say.” 

“Tet them say.” 

“They will declare that you are taking advantage of an old man’s 
childishness to use him for your own advancement.” 

_ **My grandfather childish !” 

“They are sure to say it. They say now that you turn him round 
your finger. And indeed, Percival, I question very much if he would 
have done this twenty years ago. But you must decide. I only ask 
you to consider him a little.” 

“Well, Aunt Harriet,” said Percival, “I make no promise, but I will 
tell you this. It is not likely that I shall accept his offer. Every reason 
Tecan think of is against it. There is nothing on the other side except 
a fancy, a reluctance to say ‘no,’ for which I can’t at all account.” 

Mrs. Middleton eyed him with her head on one side. “I almost 
think I would rather it were the other way. Well, good-night, Percival.” 

As soon as she was gone, he drew an armchair to the centre of the 
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comfortable meditation. The old butler, who had been yawning outside, 
looked despairingly in, feigned astonishment at the sight of him, and was 
about to retreat. 

“Go to bed, Duncan,” said Percival. “Don’t let anyone sit up for 
me. Iam going to be—busy, for a little while. I'll see that all is safe, 
Good-night.” And he sank luxuriously back, and stretched himself before 
the leaping blaze, as the old man went out. 

He was perplexed. Being just at that time so conscious of the limi- 
tations of his life, he was strongly drawn to this opening with its novel 
possibilities. It was unforeseen, and that was in itself a charm. If he 
refused, what would be left to him? On the other hand, if he accepted, 
he would be injuring his grandfather and Horace. And for what? For 
his own amusement, for he could hardly say that it was for the sake of 
political views, which he had never been able to define. 

He was a sort of Radical from conviction, but his feelingsand tastes 
were Conservative. One day, when he was nothing at all, it had 
occurred to him, @ propos of something or other, that the circumstances 
into which a man was born, could hardly be reckoned as a merit of his 
own. It was not a very startling discovery. Few of us would be in- 
clined to deny the assertion, I suppose, but it does not particularly affect 
most people. It seemed, however, to take possession of Percival, and, 
meditating on it, he was led into strange paths which he would not 
have chosen, but whence he saw no possible escape. He was not alto 
gether pleased with his political creed, feeling a little as if it had him in 
a string, and were leading him about. 

Horace—his- grandfather—they were to be considered, but that was 
not all. Percival felt that he ought to take a lofty and general view of 
the question. He attempted it, but he hardly seemed to grasp it some 
how, and it still remained misty. Possibly, he thought, he had not 
placed himself at a sufficient distance from it to judge impartially. He 
laid his head comfortably back, gazed at the ceiling, with its shadows and 
ruddy lights, ever varying yet the same, and endeavoured to abstract his 
mind from the everyday surroundings of his life, in order to concentrate 
his power of thought on the simple question—“ Have I a working politi- 
cal creed?” During a few moments of intense thought—it might bea 
little hazy, but he was dimly conscious that it was almost sublime—he 
went rather further in the process of self-abstraction than he originally 
intended. Gliding past such formalities as an election, probably con- 
tested, and the declaration of the poll, he found himself Member for 
Fordborough. Nor was this all. He had gained the ear of the House, 
he had got rid of all his perplexities, he was making a great speech. 
The words poured from his lips amid breathless attention. The strangest 
fact was that the fluent speaker had not the least idea of the subject of 
his eloquence, or even of the end of the sentence which he had begun. 
Good heavens! he did not so much as know the next syllable! Where 
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did it all come from? And if it stopped suddenly ! : x 
It did stop suddenly. He groped wildly for a word, — dey cold, 
and found himself sitting bolt upright, staring into the dark. 

It. was not utterly dark, for he soon perceived a dull red spot before 
him, the glimmering embers of that joyous blaze. He found an old 
letter in. his pocket, twisted up the cover, and thrust it into the wood 
ashes. At first it smouldered doubtfully, he stooped down and blew it 
gently, and it burst into a flame. The light played for a moment on the 
shining watch and the intent face above it, and then went out. But he 
had learned all he wanted to know, it was five and twenty minutes to 
three, . The little sparks ran hurriedly to and fro in the rustling black 
paper, and died as they ran. The last went out, and Percival stood up 
in the darkness and stretched himself. 

Five and twenty minutes to three. Not a very dreadful fact in itself, 
butterrible in a house like Brackenhill, where everyone was asleep by 
midnight, and to be up late was supposed to partake of the nature of sin. 
Such houses seem to take their character from their occupants. The 
doors creak in horror when you open them cautiously, the boards‘on 
which you set your feet are in league to betray you, the dismay with 
which you start from one arousing the next, while every echo is miracu- 
lously awake. Percival groped his way to the hall table, where he knew 
that a candle and matches would be ready for him. He found the box 
without any trouble, but the match he tried, after scratching noisily and 
Welessly over the sand paper more than once, exploded suddenly with a 
report like a pistol (at least so he afterwards affirmed), and then went 
out before he could find his candlestick. A second attempt succeeded 
better, though it was followed by the discovery that they had supplied 
him with a candle whose illuminating power was at least equal to that 
of magnesium wire. It seemed impossible that it should not flood every 
nook and cranny with a dazzling glare, and awake the entire household. 
Shading the terrible luminary as well as he could with his hand, the 
young man started on his perilous journey up the shallow steps of darkly- 
polished oak, and as he went he weighed the chances of detection. 

He would not have far to go when he reached the head of the stairs. 
A few steps to the right would take him to the passage, at the entrance 
towhich was his room. Sissy’s was a couple of doors further down. 
“Thope I shan’t frighten the poor child,” thought Percival, “but the 
way in which this staircase cracks is really an interesting phenomenon, 
if she could only appreciate it.” Aunt Harriet’s room was a little far- 
ther still on the opposite side. The old lady slept very soundly indeed, 
and had little fear of robbers, the idea of fire absorbing all her stock of 
terror. “TI shall do very well as far as she is concerned,” thought Perci- 
val, “ unless she happens to take this confounded creaking for the crack- 
ling of flames! Good heavens ! what is that?” 

He paused on the landing, and the slight but distinct rustling which 
had startled him paused too. It was in the passage which he was about 
to enter. 
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His pulses quickened as he stood, listening intently and screening the 
light. He was no coward, but he felt himself in an awkward position, 
Some one was just round the corner, but who was it? Mr. Thorne and 
his man Turner slept quite at the other end of the house, and the ser. 
vants’ rooms were all on the next floor. He did not think that either 
Sissy or Aunt Middleton would be likely to play hide-and-seek in this 
alarming fashion in the middle of the night. It might be a bur. 
glar, making ready to spring upon him, and it cannot be denied that it 
is unpleasant to stand in watchful suspense, which may at any moment 
end in a life-and-death struggle with an armed antagonist. Percival felt 
all at once that he was breathing hard, as he stared at the spot where his 
foe might suddenly appear. Then a cold shudder ran through him from 
head to heel. 

** Where does Hannah Davis sleep, I wonder?” 

Hannah was Mrs. Middleton’s maid, faithful but hysterical. If by 
any chance it were she, Percival’s appearance would be greeted with a 
series of wild screams. ‘“TI’d rather it were a burglar,” he thought, “any 
one but Hannah !” 

It was really not a minute from his first alarm when a face peered 
round thecorner. Sissy stood there wrapped in a white dressing-gown. 
Pale as death and with dilated eyes, she held up her hand in sign of 
silence. A step, and Percival wasather side. “Sissy, in heaven’s name 
what is amiss?” 

She clung with trembling hands to his arm before she answered. 
“ There’s a man, a robber—oh, Percival! ” 

Percival looked hastily round, as if he expected to be introduced to 
the man then and there. Seeing nobody, “ Where ?” said he. 

She pointed vaguely down the passage. ‘I was lying awake,” she 
explained in a gasping whisper, “ and, not five minutes ago, someone came 
stealing along in the dark. He didn’t know his way, I think, for he drew 
his hand along the wall as he went, and touched the fastening of my 
door—oh, Percival! But he went on, and when I heard him turn to 
the left, I hurried out and ran to your door to wake you, but it was 
open, and I said, ‘ Percival,’ and you didn’t speak. And then I heard 
someone coming upstairs, and I thought it was another of them, and I 
tried to scream, but I couldn’t. And all at once I knew it was you, 
and I looked round. And if it hadn’t been—I should have gone mad 
that moment !” 

“‘ My poor child!” said Thorne tenderly. Sissy had ended her speech 
on the threshold of his room, and as he spoke he had a pistol in his hand. 
She followed him mutely to her own door. “ Wait here for me,” he said. 
“‘T daresay there may be nothing wrong. Don’t be frightened. Stay— 
perhaps you might as well turn the key in the lock till I come.” 

The trembling little girl of a moment before flashed a steady, scornful 
look at him, “No, no.” 

He was turning to go. His olive cheek wasashade paler than usual, — 
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his lips were firmly set, his eyes shining with a fierce excitement which 
was almost pleasure. Men have so few opportunities now of satisfying 
their warlike instincts, and rejoicing in their strength, compared with the 
opportunities of the old days. 

“Take care! Oh, Percival, take care!” 

The agony in her tone was rot to be mistaken. For all answer he 
stooped and kissed her lips. As he lifted his hea | he heard the sound of 
footsteps groping along a distant passage. With one quick glance he was 

me. 

4 She stood where he left her, sick with a double terror. Fear of the © 
unknown enemy was mixed up with fear of the very weapon which Per- 
cival carried, for she was aware of the deadly accuracy with which fire- 
arms are wont to point themselves at their possessors. She listened, in 
a strained agony of expectation, for a report, a heavy fall, and the sudden 
clamour of the awakened house—but nothing came. For a moment she 
fancied there was a slight confusion of hurrying steps, but then, listen as 
she would, all was still. She did not pray, but it seemed to her that she 
was a prayer—for Percival. 

Hark ! a footfali in the long passage, cautious and light, but coming 
swiftly towards her. Ah, thank God! It was he, and all was well. 

He was laughing when he came round the corner, but he was angry 
too. If your courage and excitement are at boiling point, it is all very 
well to start off on a perilous quest at three o’clock on a November 
morning. But if the adventure suddenly collapses to absurd dimensions, 
a little anger is not only natural enough, but needful to enable you to 
resist the universal chill. Percival would hardly have laughed if he had 
notbeen angry. She looked her questions. ' 

“It was that idiotic young footman of yours—George,” said Thorne 
in a whisper. 

“ What—does he walk in his sleep?” 

“Not he. Shouldn’t mind that so much if he would be kind enough 
not to walk in yours. The id‘ot was going tofasten the landing window 
just over the porch.” 

Sissy stared in silent am \zement. 

“Duncan told him to do it in the afternoon. As he was going he 
was called away for something else, and never went. Just at dinner- 
time Duncan asked if it were done. The coward said Yes,’ meaning to 
go directly he was free, but forgot it till about half-an-hour ago he woke 
and it flashed upon him. Instantly he imagined a stream of burglars pour- 
ing steadily in at the undefended spot. Even if none came, Duncan might 
discover his negligence to-morrow, and—he shvok so,” said Percival, 
“that we were not able to pursue thai branch of the subject. So he got 
up and started off to see after it.” 

“But is that true?” questioned Sissy. ‘ Because, you know, this 
Wouldn’t be the proper way.” 
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over the house than pass that.” 
“ And was it unfastened ?” . 
“The window? Yes. It’s fastened now, and the poor wretch hag 
gone back half dead with fright. He certainly thought his last hour had 
come.” ; 
“Poor fellow,” said Sissy. ‘“ What did you do to him?” 

“ Well,” said Percival with a leisurely smile, “if you must know, I 
remembered your poor little whit2 face and—swore at him. Since when J 
have been thinking what a blessing it is I don’t swear as a rule, If I 
were in the habit of saying—but there is no need for illustrations, per- 
haps—every time I opened my lips, I should never have thought twiee 
about it, while now I have quite an invigorating feeling of having done 
something—adopted a resolute line of action, you know. And I think 
George feels so too.” 

“Ts swearing as nice as that? I think I must take to it,” Sissy 
whispered. “I want some excitement sometimes. Oh, dreadfully ! ” 

“ Percival was thinking how wonderful her hair was, all hanging loose, 
the colour of a newly-ripened chestnut at the curling tips, and with 
here and there a strand of living gold. He laughed and said, 

“You don’t want any more excitement to-night, you’ve had too 
much already. I'll teach you toswear to-morrow if you like. Go back 
to bed now.” 

F “T suppose I must,” was her reluctant reply. “I feel as if I would 
rather not go to sleep any more.” 

He glanced over his shoulder. ‘I expect every minute that Aunt 
Harriet or my grandfather will be getting up a burglar hunt in their 
turn, and we shall have to be the burglars.” 

She hesitated. Percival stood looking at her. He knew she was 
beautiful, he had seen it many a time, that very afternoon when she 
came down the stairs, for instance. But he had never felt before as if 
something in Sissy’s beauty appealed to something in him, which thrilled 
in swift response. He could hardly keep his eyes from betraying the 
admiration which would have been an insult at that time and place, and 
he studiously controlled his voice as he reiterated his command, “ Go back 
now, Sissy—go.” 

“Percival, don’t laugh at me. If that window was open some one 
might have got in.” 

“ Some one might, certainly.” 

“ And he may be lurking about somewhere now.” 

“ He may, but it isn’t likely.” 

Sissy hung her head. “I’m very stupid, but I don’t think I could 
quite stand another fright to-night.” 

“Tt would be too much t> expect,” said Thorne. . “ You’ve behaved 
like a heroine.” A gleam of pleasure crossed the drooping face. “ But 
there’s no occasion for any more heroic qualities just now. I am nob 
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going to bed ‘till daylight doth appear,’ at any rate not till. the, maids set 

to work with their scrubbing-brushes and brooms—that’s the first indi- 

cation of dawn in November, isn’t it? So, if you can’t rest in peace, I 

shall be compelled to suppose you don’t think me able to take care of 
aad 

r “Oh, but don’t sit up just because I’m foolish !” 

He smiled. She knew very well that the smile expressed a resolution 
it was beyond her power to shake. “Shall you sleep, Sissy ?” 

“So well.”” And she crept back to her little white nest. She did 
sleep. An overpowering necessity was upon her, since every waking 
moment implied a doubt of Percival. : 

And he went away to commence his watch. He felt something like 
a true knight keeping his vigil, only the knighthood had come before, at 
the touch of Sissy’s lips. He thought more of that hurried kiss than she 
had yet done. ‘Terror first, and then her anxiety lest his watchfulness 
should be in vain, kept her from looking back, till remembrance flashed 
upon her with the first gleam of morning, and brought the hot colour to 
herface. But Percival recalled it as he sat that night in his room. 

Why had he done it? He could not tell. Theimpulse had been too 
swift for even a glimpse of its cause. What did it matter? It was 
done. 

It was not a slight thing in Percival’s thoughts. His destiny had 
been swaying in the balance, needing just a little more, in one scale or 
the other, to determine it. He had felt as if the decision required an 
effort he was too indolent to make, and he rejoiced that his momentary 
impulse had settled it without a thought. For if Sissy’s lips had spoken 
for an hour, they could not have told him as much as that swift mid- 
night touch had done, and the betrayal of her love had been the revela- 
tion of his own. 

Horace had kissed her many a time from her childhood onwards. 
Master Horace was not chary of his kisses; he had an idea that, as he 
had no sister, other girls were bound to make good the deficiency. But 
to Percival’s composed lips and sombre eyes nothing slighter than pas- 
sionate kisses of eternal rapture or farewell—a life’s devotion compre- 
hended in a glance—would have seemed appropriate. He was hardly 
prepared to act up to this exalted ideal, perhaps, but instinct told him 
that it was not for him to traffic in the small change of love making. 
The touch of his lips was a pledge, and he had given it that November 
night. It was well. It seemed that he was not capable of a great 
passion which could enable him to scale the world, to stand with the 
woman he loved above it al), and look down to see it spinning at his 
feet. There had been brief moments when such a thing had seemed 
possible. Moments of moonlight madness, when, if he banished sleep, 
he could not free himself from her host of circling dreams. But they 
had vanished now, and given place to a final wakefulness of soul, in 
Which he judged himself incapable of any stronger love than that which 
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he felt for Sissy. At the thought of her his heart leapt up in protecting 
tenderness, and the grave lips curved in an involuntary smile. “ Ag 
pure and sweet as a flower,” he thought; “and—God help her !—as 
delicate.” 

Percival recognised the fact that at four o'clock in the morning it 
would not do to begin singing 


If she love me, this believe, 
I will die ere she shall grieve, 


though nothing would have expressed his feelings better. There would 
have been a happy smiling stress on the “If,” which, even while empha 


sizing the word, would have rendered it almost unnecessary. -As he 


could not sing it, he murmured it under his breath, glowing with a de- 
fiant consciousness of power at the second line. He had no misgivings. 
As he guarded his lady through that dreary night, he royally decreed 
that a blaze of sunshine should light her path henceforward. He would 
spend himself for his darling little Sissy; in very truth he would die 
ere she should grieve, though he smiled to think that his death would be 
the one unconquerable grief. His knowledge had been gained from 
Sissy’s eyes that night. 

Where now was the man who had declared that being a drone, with 
but a scanty income, he could ask no girl richer than himself to share 
his life? Leaning idly back in his armchair, secure of winning Sissy 
with her eight hundred a year—where was that old resolution, uttered 
so earnestly in a bygone June? Or where were those soft June shadows 
this black November night ? 

After all, the change in his sentiments was more apparent than real. 
He had meant, “I could not go an empty-handed idler to Judith Lisle,” 
and that was true in November as in June. But he had dressed up his 
intensely personal idea asa general principle, to make it more fit for 
society, not meaning to deceive anyone, but mechanically, as he would 
have put on his dress-coat for a dinner party. It was not a general 
principle, however ; it did not apply to Sissy. If he were a drone, she 
was the idlest of butterflies, and he felt no shame that the share of gold 
which chance had allotted to him was somewhat less than hers. Per- 
haps it would not be smaller in the end, for Percival, who had shrunk 
from making the least claim on his grandfather, lest it should be ac 
knowledged, and met by a counter claim which might abridge his liberty, 
was thinking, as he sat sketching Sissy’s future and his own, that after 
all he had rights. 

A housemaid yawning loudly, and sounding very slipshod as she 
came down the passage, stumbled over his boots outside the door, and 
recovered herself and her candlestick with a clatter. 

“ Aurora!” thought Percival. “ Rosy-fingered. with chilblains, no 
doubt, and come to end my vigil.” 

Ten minutes later he was fast asleep, and with the strange perversity 
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of dreams, neither Sissy Langton nor Judith [Lisle passed through his 
visions that night. Instead of them came Lottie Blake, her wide clear 
eyes fixed on him, her briar-scratched hand held out in greeting, and the 
yed cap flung on the blackness of her hair. 


CHAPTER XVIII, 
Love 1n a Mist. 


Ir it were possible for us to look into the future, there would be, 1 
imagine, a considerable increase of rather bitter humour in our lives, 
and a considerable falling off in sentiment. We should suddenly grow 
very old, while yet young and vigorous, and should be left without that 
tenderness for our vanished youth which naturally belongs to old age. 

Percival, as he dressed, was thinking of Horace, of Brackenhill, 
of Sissy, of Parliament. Should he stand for Fordborough or not? He 
debated the question, all unconscious of the ironical smile worn by the 
veiled future, standing very close at hand. ‘Will you be M.P. for Ford- 
borough? Consider it well, Percival. Twelve months hence you may, 
with equal benefit to yourself and your friends, consider whether you will 
be the Man in the Moon. 

No; he thought not. He was indolent to the core, and the contest would 
be a weariness to him. Buthe would not say so. He was too conscious of 
his indolence to use the languid manner so much in vogue. Still he thought 
not. He was fastidious, and it occurred to him that the Fordborough 
roughs would probably throw things at him, and call him by some coarse 
and foolish nickname. Again a motive not to be avowed. Whocould own 
that his political career was cut short by the fear of a rotten egg? Finally 
he thought of a certain Fordborough tradesman who must be canvassed, 
a stout and unctuous grocer, who professed to hold very advanced views, 
and who would rejoice—Percival instinctively felt how offensively the 
man would rejoice-—over the conversion of the Tory Squire of Bracken- 
hill. ‘I don’t know how my grandfather would stand it,” he mused ; 
“I believe I should pledge myself to ultra-Conservatism on the spot. 
can't do it.” But even here was no motive which could be put forward 
torepresent the rest. How could he say, “I will not stand in the Liberal 
interest because Mr. Simpkin would be pleased?” Yet add to these three 
reasons the fact that Sissy was making his level life ripple very pleasantly 
with excitement and speculation, so that he had no need to look elsewhere 
for interest, and you will have the causes, as far as he could make them 
out, which led to Percival’s decision. And I do not suppose that he was 
the first who has been bothered by having a host of small motives, when 
all he wanted was one that was big enough to be acknowledged. 

I do not intend to conceal any folly of Percival’s. When he had 
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dressed, he stood and looked at himself in the glass, with interest, and q _ r 


little pardonable vanity. The mirror gave him back the portrait of a 
fine young fellow with a dark intense face. People did not consider him 
as handsome as Horace. He knew in his own heart that he was not as 
handsome. Some might look at Horace who would never look at him, 
but whoever really looked at him would look again. He smiled and 
went downstairs, singing to himself, “If she love me, this believe,” 
Duncan was in the hall scolding George. The butler paused when he 
heard approaching footsteps, and the poor victim stole an anxious glance 
at young Mr. Thorne, who went by with his head high, looking so pros- 
perous and unconcerned. Percival kept a strictly neutral expression on 
his face. “I’m not going to forgive the idiot for frightening Sissy half 
out of her wits,” he thought. “ At the same time, if she wants the poor 
wretch spared”—and he opened the door of the breakfast-room, and 
went into the pleasant glow of warmth, and the fragrance of coffee. 
Sissy greeted him with a heightened colour and averted eyes. Aunt 
Harriet was not happy till he was established at her elbow, in a con- 
venient place for petting. The dear old lady was still half afraid that 
he might have thought her unkind the night before. 

Percival ate and drank, looked up and laughed. “ Aunt Harriet,” 
he said, “tell me how you remember people you have met. J think of 
their height, features, voice and walk, but I fancy you think of them 
something in this fashion: Mr. Smith, tea very sweet—great weakness 
for red mullet—thinks all fruit unwholesome with the exception of 
peaches. Or—Miss Jones—likes muffins—detests curry—remarkably 
fond of raspberry cream. Isn’t it so?” 

Mrs. Middleton smiled. “Oh, I generally remember what people 
say they like.” 

“Pardon me,” said Percival, decidedly; “but it isn’t that. That is 
nothing—worse than nothing—sometimes it is sickening. I was in a 
house once where, being very hungry, I praised some minced veal which 
they gave me. The next day there was a further supply of minced veal, 
merely as an ornamental companion to an unpleasant dish which they 
thought delicious. I had no alternative. Instantly it was decided that 
there was nothing I should like so well at all times as a dish of minced 
veal. They rush and kill the fatted calf for me the moment they hear 
of my coming, as if I were the prodigal son, not reflecting that even he 
didn’t have to eat the entire animal minced. Besides, he had the ad- 
vantage of me, for he was half starved. I feel their kindness, I love 
them for it, and I shall never cross their threshold again, unless there 
should be an unparalleled outbreak of rinderpest.” 

“T should think not,” said Aunt Harriet ; “I could tell better than 
that.” 

“Of course you could,” he smiled ; “yours is not knowledge, it is 
sympathy. Some fine tact tells you when one likes a thing. You can 
distinguish between a moment’s whim and a lasting passion.” 
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Mrs. Middleton poured some milk into a saucer for her favourite cat. 
“Ah! if I could only judge like that in other things, what a wise 
woman I should be!” 

“ And how we should all hate you!” said Percival. “No, no; let 
us believe every whim eternal, since we must needs swear that it is so.” 

The door opened, and Mr. Thorne came in with his hands full of 
newspapers. He could scarcely find time to greet Mrs. Middleton and 
Sissy ; he was so eager to show his grandson what was said of old Bridg- 
man and the probable future of Fordborough. But the young man 
hardly glanced at the paragraphs. “I must have a word with you, sir,” 
he said. 

“Yes?” the Squire questioned. “Well, that’s right. To tell you 
the truth, Percival, I’ve wanted a word with you for some time. We 
must settle things a little.” 

The younger Thorne, looking up, caught a glance from Sissy’s 
dilated eyes. It brought to his memory the frightened look which 
George the footman fixed on him as he passed through the hall. He 
could not help it. The scared expression was the same in both, but he 
was angry with himself that anything in Sissy’s beautiful face should 
remind him of that lout. And why was she ill at ease? It should not 
be for long. 


If she love me, this believe, 
I will die ere she shall grieve, 


He followed his grandfather to the library. The old man sat down, but 
Percival chose to stand, with his elbow on the chimney-piece and his 
eyes fixed on the restless little flames which licked a half-burnt log. 
“T’ve made up my mind not to try for the Fordborough seat,” he said. 

“Eh? Why not?” Mr. Thorne had lain awake a great part of the 
night, foreseeing wounds to his pride, and half-inclined to regret the offer 
he had made. But when Percival quietly put it aside, he was disap- 
pointed. “ What are your reasons?” he reiterated. 

“Such small ones that the real reason must be that I don’t take a 
debp interest in political questions,” Percival replied. “They would be 
as dust in the balance if there were any weight in the opposite seale. 
There is none, and they have turned it.” 

“T’m sorry,” said the other curtly. 

His grandson turned and looked curiously at him. “Why, you 
cannot really wish for a Radical at Fordborough. And if it’s only on 
my account—— ” 

~ “T'm sorry,” Godfrey Thorne repeated. “I think I hoped that you 
would settle down, give up your wandering life, have an ambition, and 
look forward a little. But it seems it is not to be.” 

“T needn’t contest a borough for that, surely,” said the young man 
with a smile. 

“Tf I could only see you married,” his grandfather went.on. ‘“ You 
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are the last of us all, Percival, do you ever think of that In the 
natural course of things you will outlive poor Horace—and then ?” 

“ Horace will come back strong and well, I hope, and live to have 
sons of his own,” said Percival. He spoke the more energetically that 
he felt a sudden assurance that what his grandfather said was true, and 
that he would be the last of the Thornes, and the final heir of the beau- 
tiful old manor house, which year by year he was learning to love. 

“ Horace have sons? Poor sickly things like their father and his 
father,” Godfrey answered bitterly, “ Nipped and dying off like plants in 
an east wind. No, no, Percival, I must be very hopeful, or very despair- 
ing, when I take to building on that.” 

The young man was saying to himself “Since I have decided, better 
seal my decision.” So he replied, “ You build on me then? Very good. 
But whether I marry or not doesn’t depend on me.” 

Mr. Thorne was on his feet in a moment, stammering in his eagerness, 
“ What, what? Onmethen? Isit money you are thinking of, Percival?” 

The younger Thorne remained as before, with his head a little bent. 
“Mine’s only a bachelor’s income, I suppose,” he said. “ And yet it 
doesn’t depend on you. I’m going to ask Sissy if she’ll have me. If she 
will, I might lose my last penny, and it would only make her cling to 
me the more. And if she won’t—why, all Brackenhill in my hand 
wouldn’t help me!” 

He was so careful not to betray the easy confidence which filled his 
heart, that his last words had quite a despondent ring in them, and the 
squire was very much alarmed. However, he declared what he would do 
for the young couple. “I'll make it all right on the wedding day—you 
shall have as much as Sissy, or more if you want it. And afterwards— 
you must wait till the old man dies, Percival, not very long now, not 

very long. Must hold the reins to the last. But then I think you'll be 
satisfied. I think so.” 

“T don’t think I want so much that I am very hard to satisfy,” said 
his grandson. 

“ That you are not! I wish you were harder, sometimes, I want you 
to ask and have. Horace can ask fast enough when he wants anything, 
and Sissy can come smiling and coaxing for her pretty little whims; but 
never you, my boy. Never once.” 

“ And never will,” said the young fellow to himself. He was touched 
by the sorrowful longing of the old squire’s tone, but he set his face like 
a flint, and steeled his heart against it. “I should be scorned as soon a8 
won,” thought he. So far as he must sacrifice his independence for Sissy’s 
sake, he would do it, but he would ask for nothing, and be was resolved 
to take nothing but what was offered unconditionally. 

“* You're too proud to give the old man the little bit of pleasure he 
wants, just the thought that you can’t get on without him, that you 
count on him, and come to him in any need. When you first set foot in 
my house, a solemn boy, weighing out your words, and looking watchfully 
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about you, I said ‘Ah well! wait awhile. He doesn’t know his old 
home and his old grandfather yet—he’ll thaw soon.’ But you never 
have. You stand aloof, and hold me at arm’s length. I was hard on 
your father, it’s true; but after all he wouldn’t have had Brackenhill, 
would he? You'll outlive me—I’ve wronged you, no doubt. But I'll 
do all I can—more than you think, perhaps, to make amends. Can’t you 
forgive me?” 

“T have nothing to forgive,” said Percival, loftily. “ All that my 
father lost was well Jost, for my mother’s sake. It was a fair bargain, 
he to go his way, and you yours. Neither he nor I complain of it, as he 
would tell you, were he living now. I make no claim, sir, and I never 
will.” 

“But you will not refuse to take what I give you,” the other 
entreated. 

Percival’s mind was made up, yet he hesitated. His independence 
seemed slipping through his fingers, and, like most things, was dearest at 
the moment of loss. ‘“ No, I won’t refuse,” he said at last. “ Yet stay. 
On what conditions do you offer it?” 

“None. You shall be as free as before.” 

Percival shook his head. ‘“ Impossible.” 

“But you shall. It shall be yours absolutely. You shall do what 
you please with it.” 

“ And suppose I do anything which displeases you”—Percival began. 

“You will not displease me,” said the squire. “And nothing shall 
make any difference.” 

“Tt must make a difference,” murmured Percival. 

“Upon my word!” Mr. Thorne exclaimed. “ You're the hardest man 
to deal with I ever came across. Tell me what would please you, if you 
will be so kind. Anything that comes from dead and gone Percivals, I 
suppose, and nothing that comes from me. Say what you will, though, 
you're a Thorne after all, and isn’t it right and fit that you should have 
something from Brackenhill?” 

(O wonderful concession from Godfrey Thorne, that any human being 
had right to part or lot in Brackenhill !) 

“You needn’t fear,” he went on. “I'll ask but one thing from you 
in return.” 

“Ah!” And Percival turned swiftly, and fixed his great eyes on 
him. The cloven foot was peeping out at last, he thought. “ And that 
is——t?” he demanded. 

“That you'll be happy.” 

“Oh! Well, to accommodate you, I'll try,” said Percival, forgetful 
that happiness, like sleep, comes not with trying. “ But it all depends on 
Sissy, you know.” 

Did it? He asked himself the question as he crossed the hall in 
search of her. He thought it did. But who could tell what would be 
for his happiness, say in seven years’ time? This, however, he knew, 
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that he wanted Sissy, wanted to pet her, and call her his own, to lift her tl 
out of her mysterious sorrow, set her on high, his queen and darling, and A 
do battle for her with all the world, if need were. In love with her? le 
Deeply? Passionately? Of course he was. But Mr. Percival Thorne hi 
had surely no business to be able to speculate concerning the nature and be 
duration of happiness, as he went on his way that morning ! in 
Not in the drawing-room. Not in the breakfast-room. Not in her 
own little sitting-room, upstairs, where he had the right of entry. In at 
the hall lay a soft felt hat of his, which Mrs. Middleton hated because fre 
she said it made him look like a brigand. He caught it up and went 
out into the garden. an 
It was a foggy, slate-coloured day, with a faint breeze, which came boi 
now and then like a long-drawn sigh. The evergreens dropped heavy me 
tears upon the sodden soil. The dull curtain of cloud hung so low that we 
it forced you to wonder what it concealed. It was impossible to imagine the 
that the arch of sunny blue could be behind it; it rather seemed as if it hea 
must veil some ghastly whiteness. Percival, who came out whistlinga blo 
tune, paused, looked up at the clouds, and. round at the dank and poo 
dripping world, and, after a useless search on the terrace and in the con- aga 
servatory, went with noiseless steps across the spongy turf. “Sissy has the 
no business out to-day,” he thought “I'll bring her in. Why, one might 
paint the whole thing with a wash of Indian ink, then wipe most of a st 
it out again with a wet sponge, and the result would be a tolerably was 
faithful representation of this delicious atmospherical effect.” His short quel 
cut had brought him to a high yew hedge, through which he passed into ‘ 
a sheltered enclosure, formal and trim, where old traditions lived from 
year to year in newly springing green. That it looked dreary was a proof the 
of the utter dreariness of the day, for Percival had noticed many a time forw 
that if a stray sunbeam found its way within those walls of green, it had. 
seemed to be entangled there, and to linger, feebly brightening the stiff anot, 
hedges, the yellow paths, and the bushy borderings of box, when there greet 
was no sunlight anywhere else. Even to-day the clipped yews were a walk 
little less mournful than sweeping cedars on the lawn. ‘Upon my word,” to co 
said Percival to himself, “our ancestors, barbarous though their taste 1 
might be, understood gardening for a foggy November day. For clearness the f 
of outline in this universal smear, give me two pepper-boxes, a lion, and embe 
a dolphin, when old Knowles has lately been at them with his shears.” three 
He passed the fountain in the middle, whose once white stone had been what 
softened by time to mossy grey-green. ‘“ What a merciful thing it isn’t from 
spouting now,” he thought, with a shiver, eyeing the portly presiding You ‘ 
Neptune over his shoulder as he went by. “A fellow ought to put ona it 80, 
blue coat, and powder his hair, to do his courting here. Sissy!” sf 
No answer. Percival and Neptune had the winter garden all to Perciy 
themselves. "When he had convinced himself of this fact he tilted the anyth 
soft hat a little more over his brows, and stood with his hands deep H 


in his pockets, a very nineteenth-century figure indeed, lost in profound 
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thought, and staring at the dolphin. Should he seek further or not? 
An armchair by the fireside would be very comfortable, and where to - 
look for Sissy next he hardly knew. But the slight check had quickened 
his eagerness, and he started again in search of her, determined not to 
be baffled, though he should have to cross the park and look for her 
in the village. 

He had hardly made up his mind to this when he found her. All 
at once he came in sight of a melancholy little figure, wandering to and 
fro, and he stopped to look, himself unseen. 

It was a lonely part of the grounds, half kitchen garden, half orchard, 
and Sissy paced slowly along a mossy path, with apple and cherry 
boughs above her head. It was not a cheerful place. Percival re- 
membered that he had liked and praised it once in the spring, when buds 
were swelling on the trees, and strong green shoots were pushing through 
the earth. It was fairer yet when the angular branches overhead were 
heaped with faintly flushed flowers, or loaded with the snow of cherry 
blossom. But now blossom and fruit alike were gone, and only a few 
poor leaves, yellowing and coarse, hung feebly on the boughs, and shook 
against the curtain of dull grey. Under them, weary, yet restless, went 
the little figure, pacing to and fro. 

Percival stood gazing. To him there came a little gust of wind with 
astartled shiver, and departed as it came. The silence which followed 
was so strangely sad, that the glowing fervour of his glance was 
quenched and it grew resolute and grave. 

“Sissy !” he called aloud; “Sissy !” 

She turned her head slowly and lifted great pathetic eyes, full of 
the apprehensive expression they had learned of late. As he came 
forward, with the shadow on his dark face, she shrank a little, as if he 
had frightened her, not stepping back, but drawing herself together. In 
another moment, however, she had recovered her self-possession, and 
greeted him with a faint smile. He smiled in answer, and turned to 
walk by her side. The frightened look gradually forsook her eyes, only 
to come back with his first words. 

They had walked almost the length of the path in silence, but near 
the further end Percival halted, and stood kicking a pebble which was 
embedded in the ground. “ Sissy,” he said (she had also paused, two or 
three steps away, half lingering, half longing to escape) ; “Sissy, tell me 
what's the matter with you. You are as different as night from day 
from what you used to be. You are like the girl in Auld Robin Gray. 
You ‘ gang like a ghaist,’ Sissy, and you ‘carena much to spin.’ Why is 
it s0, dear ?” 

“T suppose that means that I don’t often do any tatting now. 
Percival, I don’t think I ever did care much about it. It isn’t good for 
anything when it’s done.” 

He took a step towards her. “You were always an idle little 
Woman, weren’t you?” he said gently. ‘“ But you used to be so bright. 
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And now After a moment's pause he spoke in a tone of abrupt 
command. “Sissy, lift your head—look up at me. Ah! you can't, 
Your eyes are full of tears.” 

They brimmed over and fell, tears of chi‘dish compassion for herself, 

“Tell me, dear,” he went on, resuming his former manner. “(Can I 
help you in any way? Is anything wrong?” 

She shook her head. 

“ But there must be,” he persisted gravely. ‘ Don’t you see how sad 
the whole house is because you are unhappy ?” 

“Don’t tease me so,” she said hurriedly. Then, “Oh, Percival, be 
good to me—don’t scold me !” 

“ Scold you—never!” A beseeching little hand had been laid on his 
sleeve, and quick as thought his own had covered and clasped the quiver- 
ing fingers. ‘Be good to you! I love you far too well to be anything 
else. Sissy, let me be good to you always. Will you marry me, dear, 
and whatever troubles may be in store for us, let us face them 
together ?” 

It was briefly spoken in Percival’s earnest voice. There was no need 
for many words. 

She looked up into his face, and he was startled by her perplexed and 
frightened glance. But the next moment it had vanished, and she let 
him draw her to him, and laid her cheek on his shoulder, as if she had 
found her happy resting-place at last. 

When he lifted his head again it seemed to him that a slight but 
unmistakable change had passed over the sorrowful landscape. The 
autumn leaves which shook against the sky were surely stirred by a 
faint yet most tender breath of spring. The heavy veil of grey was 
lifted a little, and lightened by a yellow gleam. There was something 
vernal even in the damp and chilly air, and Percival would hardly have 
been surprised had the garden-beds shown a few pale and leafless flowers, 
heralds of a bright array to come. 

As they stood under the black orchard boughs she was silent and 
clinging, he was confident and proud. The song which had haunted his 
midnight watch haunted him still, and he whistled it, with his arm 
round Sissy. “ What is that?” she said. 

For all answer, instead of whistling he softly sang— 


If she love me, this believe, 
I will die ere she shall grieve, 


and looked down at her with eloquent eyes. 

‘“‘ Does that mean me, Percival?” 

“ My darling girl,” laughed Percival, “do you suppose it could poe 
sibly mean anyone else?” 

She laughed too, and then sighed. 

“ So, you see,” he went on, “we must be as happy as if our engage 
ment commenced on the very last page of a three-volume novel,” 
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“No, no,” said Sissy, ‘‘ I don’t like that. Please, don’t talk as if the 
romance were all done. No; I'll wish it to be at the beginning of a 
novel, not at the end.” 

Percival assumed a tragic attitude of despair. Then he smiled again. 

“Qh, the ill-omened wish! If a spiteful fairy should be hiding 
behind one of those apple-trees, we are ruined, Sissy ; utterly undone ! 
Don’t you know that first-volume marriages cannot turn out well? 
They ought to be forbidden by Act of Parliament. Jealousy—weariness 
—misunderstandings—fiends instead of friends—secrets of the most 
uncomfortable kind—do not all these belong to first-volume marriages ? 
You get safer as you approach the end of the third; but the last para- 
graph is the best. The artist is tired, so he dashes in an expanse of 
eloudless blue—saves detail. The writer has had enough, so he scribbles 
in ‘rapture—bliss’—and would be glad to know what fault anyone can 
find with that. Never mind the romance, Sissy ; it’s sure to give one a 
brain fever, an accident or two, a hair’s-breadth escape from the tide, and 
threads of silver in one’s still abundant hair. Let’s stick to the last page, 
where there isn’t even time to find out that we are quite different people 
to what we were always supposed to be.” 

“What a shock it would be,” he went on, “to have to practise 
4 new signature—wouldn’t one dream of being tried for forgery every 
night!—and to discover that one had two quite new grandmothers, 
perhaps, some uncles and aunts, and innumerable first and second cousins. 
What do you say, Sissy ?” 

“T think, perhaps, it had better be the last page,” she said, ignoring 
the fact that the decision hardly rested with her or with him. “You 
mustn’t change, anyhow, Percival ; you must never change.” 

“Everything changes,” said he, as he kicked the mossy stone from its 
resting-place. ‘‘ And everybody changes, except mummies. They don’t, 
Isuppose; but I hope I’m not a mummy. My foolish darling, don’t look 
s sad and scared. Don’t you know that the secret of love is that we 
shall change together, and always draw nearer ?” 

She smiled, but was only half convinced. “Don’t change much, 
then,” she said, “or I shan’t keep pace with you.” 

How often it happens that we cannot say what we should like to say. 
As they walked towards the house, Sissy would have liked to say, 
“Percival, why did you go to meet Miss Adelaide Blake, that night, in 
langley Wood?” Not that she distrusted him. On the contrary, her 
trust in him was very nearly perfect, or she would have feared both 
question and answer. Only she felt that she should have liked to 
know. 

If the question had been put, it would have been met by a counter 
question from Percival; and most likely there would have been a little 
light thrown on a mystery or two, and a change effected in my hero's 
destiny. But for several reasons the question was an impossible one to 
put, and Sissy contented herself with something more general, 
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“Why, no,” said Percival in reply. “I certainly won’t say that] 
never thought anything about any girl before. And if I could say it, 
it would only prove me to be a dull cold-blooded fellow, I think. But, 
Sissy, it would be folly to compare my thoughts of any others, at any 
time, with my thoughts of you to-day.” 

Sissy was content. As they drew near the house, she looked up at 
the window which had caused her so much anxiety a few hours earlier, 

“No burglars came after all,” said Percival. “You slept well? 
Ah! that’s right. It was more than Master George did, I’ll be bound.” 

“ Have you said anything to Duncan or anybody ?” 

“ Not yet.” The tone threatened a speedy disclosure. 

There are things painful at the time they occur, but pleasant and 

even precious as memories. Sissy felt almost grateful to George. 

“ Don’t say anything about it, please.” 

“My dear child, your kindness would be utterly wasted,” said 
Percival, “He will never do any good. He is much too stupid.” 

“ T feel just like that sometimes,” said Sissy, pensively. 

“Good heavens! You are not going to compare yourself to George, 
I hope!” Percival exclaimed, with the more heat because he remem- 
bered that likeness in their frightened eyes which had so annoyed him. 

“Not if you don’t like it. But you don’t mean to say ‘no’ to the 
first thing I ask you 

He shrugged his shoulders. “TI yield, of course. George is spared, 
but, as he has no idea that he has alarmed anyone but myself, he will 
not know to whom he is indebted. Consequently he will feel no grati- 
tude; but, comparing my resolute language of last night with my meek 
behaviour of to-day, he will decide that I am rather soft. Be it so. But 
why do you care about it, Sissy ?” 

“T don’t know. Only, somehow, I feel as if I shouldn’t like a spider 
to be hurt to-day.” 

He whistled. “Oh! if it has come to that——” 

For Sissy, who would cheerfully confront a caterpillar of the first 
magnitude, or a family party of earwigs, collected for a great house 
warming in a dahlia, or even a black beetle, if the tongs were very handy, 
had a horror of spiders. She could not account for it. “Too many legs, 
don’t you think?” she had said once, but she was reminded that when 4 
large centipede walked straight at her out of a dish of filberts, and even 
the squire was discomposed, she had calmly encountered and vanquished 
the intruder, without stopping to reckon the number of his legs. So she 
gave it up, only suggesting that she thought it might be that they were 
alike all round and she didn’t know which way they were going to run. 
At any rate the fact remained that she had a nervous horror of spiders, 
and always flew at one with the agonised ferocity which is born of extreme 
fear. So, when she said she should not like a spider to be hurt, Percival 
knew that she was indeed in charity with all created things, And 

George was pardoned, 
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Mrs. Middleton heard of the engagement without much surprise, and 
with some pleasure. Her cherished day-dream, the marriage of her two 
favourites, had already become a thing of the past. It had been very 
bright and real to her in old days, when Horace was a tall, handsome lad 
who idolised little Sissy, carried her on his shoulder, bought presents for 
her with his pocket money, and spoiled her so that she cared for no one 
else while he was home for the holidays. Aunt Harriet could remember 
the dreadful night or two at the beginning of each quarter, when Sissy 
refused comfort and sobbed herself to sleep, only to dream that Horace 
had come back, and to. awake and weep anew. But of late years, though 
at times she had hoped, I think she knew in her heart that it was in 
yain. What could have drawn Sissy away from Horace to Percival she 
could not imagine. Since, however, her dream was not to be realised, 
and in poor Horace’s state of health she could not even wish it, she 
allowed that Percival Thorne would do as well as any one else in the 
neighbourhood. Better than young William Falconer, who was much 
too fond of billiards, or Harry Hardwicke, their lawyer’s son, who was a 
nice fellow, and would be tolerably well off, but was not overburdened 
with brains, Mrs. Middleton could not get rid of her old doubt whether 
the really knew Percival. But if Sissy liked him that was the principal 
thing, and the old lady believed that he might make her darling happy. 
“You will take great care of her, won’t you?” she said anxiously. “ And 
you won’t be hard on her—promise me, Percival.” ' 

“Hard on Sissy!” said the young fellow, after an interval of speech- 
less amazement. ‘“ What can you possibly be thinking of, Aunt Harriet ? 
Shall I promise you at the same time that I won’t murder your maid, 
nor brutally ill-use my grandfather ?” 

Mr. Thorne was delighted beyond expression. His great idea seemed 
to be that he must pet Sissy in some way, and he racked his brains to 
discover what would please her. She laughed at him. “ You would like 
to put an extra lump of sugar in my tea, wouldn’t you?” she said. “Or 
to spread some on my bread and butter. I know you would.” 

“You are much too grown up for that, my dear.” 

“T suppose Iam. Oh, it’s a dreadful thing—being grown up !” 

“Ts it? You don’t mean that, Sissy, so I won’t tell tales of you. 
What can we find to console you for having ceased to take pleasure in 
sugared bread and butter ?” 

“Percival does as well as anything,” said Sissy. 

“No doubt. At the same time, is there any reason why we should 
hot get some of the old diamonds reset ?” 

Her eyes were brighter than the promised stones. “ Percival likes 
diamonds—and—and—so do 1!” And Mr. Thorne wrote to a jeweller 
on the subject that very day. 

Godfrey Hammond heard of the approaching marriage, and said to 
himself, “I told you so.” He would often take considerable trouble to 
bring about the events he predicted, merely that he might say those four 
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words. In this case he had proved a true prophet without any effa 
his part, so no doubt he was pleased, though he made no further remar 
than “Happy pair—to be so young!” and proceeded to arrange 
details of a select little dinner party. 
Three people heard the news far away. One laid down thel 
and said, yf 
“ So that is the end of all Master Percy’s fine talk, and a very qu ck 
end too! He was never going to marry a girl with a farthing a mon 
than he had himself. Why, Sissy has eight hundred a year, if she hi 
penny!” # 
“ And how do you know he has not as much as she has?” asked < 
lady by his side. a 
“He? Oh no! I know he hasn’t anything like that, Oh—I 
what you mean. Of course I can’t tell what the governor has done,” a 
“ Old Aunt Middleton is very fond of Sissy, isn’t she ?” a 
“Fond of Sissy? I should think she was! Dear little Sissy, I hop 
she'll be happy.” . 
“Then, my dear boy, you have lost your last friend at Brackenhill? 
“Rubbish !” was the hasty answer. “Why shouldn’t she be ii 
friend still, and Sissy too?” 4 
“Oh well, of course they may, if your cousin Percival pleases, 
haps he will.” a 
The first speaker turned impatiently away to the silent member) 
the party, who was looking out of the window with a preoccupied ff 
and who hardly moved at the touch of his hand. i 
“ And what do you say?” he inquired. - 
“ Nothing.” 
“ But yes have been listening, haven’t you? I want you to 6 
something.” 
“Then I will say this. Mr. Percival Thorne means to have é 
thing his own way. And if you let him 

















